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Our feelings on reading this volume are very 
similar, we imagine, to those of a man, who, to 
oblige his neighbour, has given him current 
. coin for a bank bill Which he afterwards finds to 
be a counterfeit. It is no consolation to the 
loser to be told that his neighbour has received 
a benefit ; he perhaps, would cheerfully gnve 
his neighbour a dollar if he found him in dis- 
tress ; but to be to thus outwitted^ tricked^ 
cheated of his money, excites other sensations 
than those of benevolence. Neither does it 
soothe the ri^filed feelings of the injured man ^ 
be told tliat some of lus more wealthy iiiOAgli^ 
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bours had not discermncnt enough to detect the 
imposition ; or if they had, that under prelenee 
of obliguig the swindler, they recommended 
him to others, and even endorsed his counterfeit 
bill :<— still he finds that he has been ^ juggled 
"with ;" and is not4)nly robbed of his mohey,.but 
even deprived of the satisfaction of having givtn 
it for a laudable purpose. 

The reader has, no doubt, already anticipated 
omr opinion of Oeander^s « Poems,'* The author 
has prefixed to his volume two ^ recommenda- 
tions ;" one signed by five clergymea o£ the city 
of New-York, and the other by Samuel Blatch- 
ford of Lansingburg, probably the Rev. Samuel 
Batchford, D. D. to whom he has dedicated it. 
Dr. Blatchford says, ^ Having had the pleasure 
of perusing several of the Poems which compose 
this little volume, and my opinion ccmceming 
them being solicited, I do not hesitate in charac- 
terizing them as possessed of considerable mer- 
it. If the author's muse be young, it well de- 
serves encouragement.** Now what sort of 
(< pleasure" could Dr. Blatchford possibly de» 
rive from the perusal of such ^< poems" as the 
foUowing : 

A riUlOMtMT. 

From oiit the pregnant ttoret of the fierce North, 
Where, mid confusion dire and dangers terrible^ 
StoffHf U«tan^ tempettt nettlt into beings 
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CleNdf r9U io dwk magiuficgnce. 

And Gothick ^nmdcur mottat o. ■ 

-—As if some spirit, from the nether dell 

Of Chaos, having torn the TolTingfragmentf, 

Scattered them mid air. 

And' these, now hj eontending windv eondent'df 

Meottder'd akoag the astottiA'd vmk of bexwta t 

Bat lis the fUrier ci the hostt on high : 

Some ttiwiale ezesoise of power diwet 

For purposes*— to him best known-^but wise, 

For wisdom is the daughter of Divinity. 

JOY. 

loT beams upon my sight. 

Like a vision of the night ; 

Like the star that softly shines, 

Ahd as its silver i^ entwines, 

Rfuod'the visual orb at sea, 

when the mariner, like me, 

•<* L^st in douds, in tempests tost,** 

Anxious hopes some friendly coast, 

Which shall calm and belter give, 

Where he peacefully may live : 

But the'coast that I have fonnd. 

Is not cbmtjtion earthly ground ; 

Hill is mortal, mine** eternal, 

Hb is barren, mine k Heaven ! 
The " author's muse" is indeed, << young,** as 
Dr. Blatchford intimate*. We are told that he 
candidly confessed to one of our Boston book- 
sellers, who purchased a qu^itity of his books y 
that « he never knew till last May, (May 18 H.) 
A 2 



that he could wrhe poetry.** It nmy perhaps 
be a question whether aiiy other than himself 
and the Rev. Dr. Blatchfoi'd, has yet made thb 
discovery, although he has^poblished two largte 
editions of his << poems.** 

To the religious and moral sentiments intend-^ 
ed to be expressed in these ^ poems," we make 
not the slightest objecticm ; but they would be 
more useful if expressed in any other way. The 
best that can be said of the book is, that it can 
do no hurt. As a literary performance it is 
too low for criticism ; it would be a task as 
endless as useless to exemplify all the author's 
false grammar, false measure, and rhymes such 
as ** cxpress*d, less** — ^< infus'd, shews**— 
" brought, art**— f< candidly, steadily'*—^ able, 
bible.** 

We selected the two pieces above (quoted as 
specimens of Oaander^a talents at blank verse 
and rhyme, without regard to any thing but ver- 
sification. The following, on which we have 
accidentally laid our eye, is a fair specimen of 
the whole composition, as it respects punty, 
strength, precision, or any other qualificationa 
of style. 

tABZ.!. 

A Lion raving round the woods 
With roat belike the rapid floods, 
Perch«n€*d agaimt a rock to bolUlc«^ 
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With fSorce, at if with nMsa pounce 
He*d liglited on a timid hare, 
That flcetl]r wing*d the nether air. 
Quick rising up, the sodden Uow 
Astonkh'd all his senses so. 
He scarcely knew which way to go, 
1^ soon remember'd, and with pace, 
Like smtl slow moving from the place, 
**N6niofel11getn^selfui p as sio n, 
<* If this of cogsayieftce*s the fashion.** 

Reader I what is ^our opinion of Ostrnder^a 
^ Poems ?"•— and tmrhat is the opinion of Dr. 
Blatchford seriously- worth I 



No. V. 
Original Poemay by a CMzeti of Baltimorei 
This is a voltime of poetical trifles^ which, as 
the unknown atithor declares, ^< are the effusions 
of those intervals, when business, yielding to the 
accustomed hoirrs of recreation, leates fancy 
free to escape the trammels, with which worldly 
cares hold it in subjection.^ The book will not 
be the less welcome for coming without the too 
common and ostentatious recommendation of 
some friend to the author — a method which 
some have adopted to force open our pockets, 
and w steal" our " trash," when tlicy find their 
own names insufficient for the purpose. 
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S«em'd pbaMly as it witiieM*d die tremertof nioc. 

Then throw by thy sampler, sweet maid of fourteen t 
And haste to the cottage IVe deck'd out for thee ; 

Th«« while this heart beats shalt thon reign iu &m qaeeD» 
O I comey sweet Olenta ! to love and to me. 



BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTE. 
From *4 Collection of American lEpitafiha and. 
In9criiition9j by the Rev. TimoUiy Alden. 

OronO) the venerable chief of the Penobscot 
tribe, departed this Ufe, on ^ 5U1 of February, 
1 80 1 , at the age of 11 3. He was greatly endear- 
ed to his tribe, and spent his life iii cultivating 
the principles of peace. During the revolution- 
ary war, he fonued a treaty with our gpvcjnj- 
ment, which he fsdthfully kept, while some of 
the more southern tribes became a scourge to 
our frontier settlements. 

The following anecdote occurs, as given to 
the author of this work by the late Rev. Daniel 
Little, of Kennebunk. Mr. Little w^ sent on a 
mission many years since, faito the Penobscot 
country, where he became acquainted witli O* 
rono. On a certain time, in a pleasant familiar 
manher, he asked Orono in what lang^?ig^ ^ 
prayed. Oeono nude no mfly, bm ttBSHipieda 
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grave aspect. Mr. Little repeated his question ; 
but Oix)no, without uttering a single word, look- 
ed still more grave. After a little interval, Mr. 
Little, clapping Orono on his shouldei-s, said, 
come, Orono, come, tel) me in what language 
you say your prayers, Indian, French, or Latin ? 
He knew the Fi?ench to be well understood by 
the tribe, from their intercourse with the Ci|na- 
dians. Orono, with a soletigiity of countenance, 
which delighted Mr. Little, lifted up his hands 
and his eyes towards heaven, and said, no matter, 
Great Sfiirit knovf all languages. 

Orono was unquestionably of white origin. It 
is conjectured that he was a native of York, in 
the District of Maine, that his &n|iily name was 
Donne], that, m 1693, when that place was, in a 
great measure, destroyed by the savage enemy> 
he wa^ carried into captivity, and that his rela- 
tives, who escaped with their lives, not knowing 
what became of him, supposed him to have been 
killed. 

The foUptwing lines, occasioned by his death, 
are^ attr&uted to Martin Kinsley, esq. and were 
published in the Piscat. Mag. vol. 1. 
Ab» brodier Sanop, what bad news you speak 
Why steals the tear adown thy sombre cheek ? 
Why heaves thy breast with such tremendous sighs. 
And why despair d«rt horror from thy eyes ? 
Has the Great Spirttt f^om (he worldabove, 
CalJ'd home your chief, the ol^ept of your love ?^ 
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Ah ! yet ; too weH I know hutpirit's fled, 

Too Well I know your Orono b 4f ad* 

Each warrior tanop now unbends hit bow» 

While grief and sorrow brood upon his brow^ 

Each manly youth reclines his head and cries. 

In Orono our friend and chieftain dies. 

Each young papoose to sympathy is bred. 

And, shrieking, whoops, your Orono is dead. 

Each sombre fiice in ^laUid hue appears. 

And each his grief in death-like silcBioe bears. 

The great P^obscot rolls his current on 

And silently bemoans his oldest sob, 

A century past, the object of his care, 

He fed and cloth'd him with his fish and fur ; 

But now, alas ! he views his shores in vain, 

To find another Orono in man. 

Eor whiter Indians, to our shame we see, 

Ar$ not so virtuous nor humane as he. 

Disdaining ^ the savage modes of life. 

The tomahawk, and bloody scalping knife. 

He sought to civiU^ his tawny race. 

Till death, great Nimrod of the human race. 

Hit on his track, and gave this hunter chase. 

His belt and wampum now aside are hung. 

His pipe extinguishM, and his bow unstrung. 

When pountless moops their desttn'd rounds sbaU cetae. 

He'll spend an endlcM calumet of peac^ 

Safe lodg*d within his blanket, here below, 
lAe the last relicks of cdd Orono ; 
Worn down with toil and care, he in a trice 
^xchang^ his wigwam lor a paradise 
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ROMAJSrCE. 
HISTORY OF COUNT ALMEIDA. 

BEING THE STORY ON WHICH THE NEW COM- 
EDY OF " THE kiss" is FOUNDED. 

In the city of Florence lived the Count Alme- 
ida, a gentleman of much worth, of noble birtln 
and of large domains. He possessed from na- 
ture a most excellent understanding, and the 
careful attention, and affectionate anxiety of his 
father, iiad cultivated it by a finished education. 
He was accordingly master of all those points 
and accomplishments which are considered as 
coinstituting the perfect gentleman. What was 
wanting to the happiness of the Count thus gift- 
ed by nature and fortune ? Nothing, but that 
he should possess in a wife a mind as accom- 
plished and elegant as his own, and his parents 
were not negligent in providing him with one. 

In the same city, but in another quarter of the 
town, lived the Lady Urania, a young heiress of 
ample fortune, and of the most distinguished 
birth and beauty^ and which were crowned by 
-an education and natural talents that left noth- 
mg to be desired. Urania was in her eighteenth 
year, the Count was in^ his twenty fifth, when 

VOL. 2. B 
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Nodung occured to interrupt' tbis reeoncUia- 
tion, and accordingly} after the usual period of 
service and probation, the Count had. the good 
fortune to lead the loyliest woman in Italy to the 
altar. 

Who was now so happy a^ the young Cpiint 
Almeida ? No one, for the first eighteen months^ 
of their union. A circumstance then occi^ed 
which agun threw every thing into confusioB) 
and however trifling in its (»igin^had neariy 
proved fatal to their permanent happineas, and 
aeparated two people who in every respect 

seemed ftmned for each other. . • 

I ■ ■ ■ 

One very fine day, in the month of October, 
tbe Count had been passing the day in hunthig 
the boar with bis young companions, in one of 
the forests which at that period bordered upon 
the city of Florence. About sUn set he return- 
ed ; and full of spirits as well by the effect of 
the exercise as by his success in having spear- 
ed a boar who had thrown himself upon him, he 
inquired of the servants for the Lady Urania, 
that he might present her with one of the tusks 
as the trophy of bis galfantry and victory. The 
attendants replied, that they believed the Lady 
was in the bower in the bottom of the garden. 
The Count hastened thither. 

This bower was in the midst of a shrubbery 
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laid out as a labf rinth ; it was the centre, as it 
were, of a hundred serpentine walks, which led 
from it and round it m every direction ; it had 
often been the scene of the conjtigal and modest 
endearments of the Count and his wife, and he 
was hot altogether grieved that she was -now 
there instead of being in the house. By means 
of one of the serpentine walks he approached 
«inseen, andimended to steal on her by surprise, 
when to his confusion he heard the smart noise 
of hearty a kUsj as H* proceeding from the 'bower. 
He rushed forward ; his Lady, hearing the rust* 
ling of his approach, hurried from the bower, 
and met him before he reached it. The Count, 
in an angry and blhid fury of jealousy, instantly 
demanded from whom the kiss had proceeded ^ 
The Lady replied very innocently, that she knew 
nothing about it, and being very intent upon her 
work had not heard it. The Count would nei- 
ther be satisfied nor persuaded. He was cer* 
tain that he had lieard it ; and his jealousy per^ 
suaded him that it proceeded from the bower, 
and from some lover of his wife. 

He searched the shrtibbery. The search un- 
happily strengthened the probability of his sus- 
picions ; there were certainly tvident traces of 
a fugitive. The Count, however, could find no 
one^ He returned to his wife ; repeated his 
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itrdour and ingenuity of a ycmng lover ^ in fine, 
he had gained his mistress's affectiony and had 
rendered himself the happiest cavalier in Flor- 
ence by a private marriage with the object of 
his tenderest affection. The happiness of both 
was legible in their eyes. It was still, however, 
necessary to keep the secret. 

Angelina soon found herself in a condition in 
which hopes and fears gave her a double induce- 
ment to a prudent management of her father's 
temper—^ My dearest Leander," she was ac- 
customed to say, « we shall soon have another 
to share with us in our poverty and wealth. 
Let us not injure the dear little stranger by our 
imprudent eagerness; let us wait with pa- 
tience ; do you cultivate my father's good will, 
and all will be ultimately well.^' 

Leander agreed to the wishes of his lovely 
wife. Their meetings, therefore, in the day 
time, were all in secret. But how was this 
effected ? How was this possible when the 
doors of Ugoikio's house were watched by a 
duenna as vigilant and ill-natured as Hecate. 
There were means, however, and Leander had 
discovered them. Florence, in the early cen*- 
turies of its history, had been the frequent thea- 
tre of many bloody wars and revolutions, during 
which family was set against familyi and no on^ 
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11^0 went ioStlyXo his repose in the mght could 
enjoy any certain assurance but that some city 
tumul;^ or son^e violence of his rlyal> would a^ 
rouse him from his bed. As a securityi there- 
forC) agai^ist these surprises} ever^ house almost 
had secret avenues by which there was a pas- 
sage frcwn the city into the fields. Ugolino's 
wfis one of the oldest houses and one of the most 
spacious in Florence ; it had therefore one of 
these «ibterraneous galleries. Leander discov- 
ered it as he was one day broaching a cask of 
^ine in the cellar* He treaj^red up the secret 
till a suitable opportunity, whep he ^tlarred the 
:fusty door, and, by following the ay^nue, found 
that its issue was in a garden, beneath a treci 
which entirely concealed its exit. This garden 
was the garden of the Count Aimeida; the tree 
was immediately adjoining the bower. By this 
avenue, therefore, the lovers left their father's 
house at pleasure, and soon fpund themselves 
undiscovered in the fields, where they enjoyed 
their own conversation and innocent caresses at 
pleasure. 

The reader now understands the secret of the 
kiss which had so much alarmed the Count Al- 
meida, and led his jealous temper to suspec^ 
that his wife was at least guilty of an indecent 
levity, if not of absolute falsehood.r-?We returp 
now to the unhappy lady. 
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Leander*s apartment was immetfiately aA» 
jtoining to that of the imprisoned Countess. He 
had retired to his apartment, and was waiting in 
anxious expectation for the moment in which it 
was usual for him to go to his wife's chamber, 
when his attention was caught by the following 
exclamation from the (Dountess :— ^ Whence . 
could this Idss liave proceeded ? Was it the 
imagfination of my husband, or were any of my 
maids and my lord's grooms concealed? But 
if there had been any one, would he not have 
been overtaken wlien so immediately pursued 
by my Lord ? I am more confounded the more 
I meditate upon it. Be it what it may, this kiss 
has made me the most imserable of women.^ 

^ What is all this mystery about a kiss ?" said 
Leander to himself. << This is assuredly the 
Count Almeida's handsome wife. Of what kiss 
is this that she Is talking so piteously V* 

Leander was not left long in the dark. The 
Count now entered his wife's room. 

(< Madam," said he, ^< are you prepared to 
acknowledge to me from whom thdt kiss pro- 
ceeded ?" 

'* From your own imagination, my Lord,** 
said she ; «^ for I know nothing more about it.** 

<< Madam," said he, «< do not add to your 
^uilt by falsehood. If I know any tldng that is 
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certain) it is tliat I heard a kits, a loud velconh- 
ing kiss. It proceeded eitlier from the bower 
or from the large alder tree which adjoins." 

" So, so," said Leander, « I begin to under^ 
stand it now. Angelina, my love, when I gavet 
you the parting kiss for the day, till we met a- 
gain at night, I did. not know that I should ex- 
cite the jealousy of this blockhead, nor the mit* 
ery of this lady." 

" Well, madam," said the Count Almeida, as 
he left the chamber, ^ you will have the good- 
ness to make up your mind by to-morrow morn- 
ing, or to a convent you go." And with these 
words he left the room. 

The Lady now threw herself on the sofet, and 
again wept over the unhappy eflects of this un- 
known kiss. Leandet's heart was melted at the 
a^ect of her sorrow ; he was impatient to ter- 
minate it by the explanadon which was in his 
power. He removed a panel which his close 
investigation of the whole house, m the early 
days of his love, had taught him where it rested. 
Through this he entered the apartment. TLe 
Countess's back was turned to him ; she was 
kneeling at the foot of her bed, imploring heav- 
en to clear up the mystery.^— << Ridiculous as 
the cause is," said she, ^ it has made nve tiie 
most miserable of women ; it has estranged 
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from me the heart of a husband whom^ in spite 
of his injustice, I most afFectionately love.*' 

" Madam," said Leander, softly approach- 
ing her, « heaven has heard your prayers ; be- 
hold your relief at hand !'* 

The Countess rose in haste, terror, and as- 
tonishment ! she would have cried out but that 
her tongue was fixed mute in her surprise. 

^^ Madam," said he, << be not alarmed. I am 
here only to be of service to you. I am a happy 
husband myself, and I wish to render every one 
else so. And it is in my power to clear up xhk 
mystery.** 

" Who are you. Sir ? whence do you come ? 
and what do you do here ?'* exclaimed the 
Countess, as soon as she had recovered in some 
degree from her astonishihent. 

" My name, madam," replied he, « is Lean- 
der ; I am the husband of Angelina your neigh- 
bour Ugolino's daughter. Our marriage, how- 
ever, is private, and not known to her father.** 

" What is all this to me. Sir ?** said the 
Countess. « And how came you here ?" 

<< I came, madam, from that open panel ; and 
you have more to say to this than yoti at present 
imagine. I have no business here, madam, but 
to serve you ; I overheard your distress and its 
cause, and my explanation tan at once terminate 
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it.' The kiss j madam, which has caused you 
so much misery, was my property ; at least was 
mine till I gave it to AngeUua." 

« How is that possible, Sir ?" said the Count- 
ess. « Were you in the bower ? how did you 
get there ? and how escape from thence ?" 

« I will explain it all, madam," said he. 

At this moment a footstep was heai*d as if 
some one was ascending the stairs. 

" For heaven's sake leave me, Sir," said the 
Countess ; " it is my husband." 

" No, madam," said he ; " would it not be 
preferable that I should stay and explain it all ?" 

" No, Sir," said she ; « you know not to what 
excess the Count's passions lead him ; should 
he see you here he would listen to nothing but 
his resentment. We will take further measures 
to avail ourselves of the explanation which you 
will have the goodness to give ; for the present, 
as you are a gentleman, I implore you to leave 
me without a moment's delay." 

« I obey you, madam," returned he. Adopt 
me into your future service by giving me a 
pledge." 

« Away, Sir," said she ; « take this," at the 
same time giving him a ring off her finger, 
which Leander accepted and immediately retir- 
ed. 
VOL. 2. c 
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In the mean time let us return to the Count* 
He was as miserable as his jealous folly deserv- 
ed. He imputed the silence of l\is wife not to 
her innocence but to her obstinate guilt. He re- 
solved, therefore, to separate from her., << To- 
morrow," said he, « she shall go to a convent^ 
and I will visit France, England, and Germany, 
and endeavour by absence to forget her. Jt is 
in her power to make me wretched ; but it shall 
never be in her power to make me dishonoura- 
ble. No ; it is fixed ; tp-morrow jshe returns 
to her father, and thence to a convent, and 1 
leave Florence for France."— In the midst of 
such thoughts as these he fell into an uneasy 
sleep. 

He rose early the following morning to put 
in execution the resolution he had taken. He 
summoned his steward to his breakfast table, 
that he might examine and pass off his accounts 
previously to his departure. The steward obey- 
ed. Upon examination, however, though the 
accounts were found perfectly correct, the Count 
saw that there was no balance in hand. <^ I 
must have five thousand crowns," said the 
Count ; " for I am going to France." 

" Your Lordship sees," replied the stewai'd> 
" that there are not one hundred crowns in 
hand." 
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^ I must Still have five thousand^** said the 
Count. 

« Then your Lordship must procure them on 
loan,** replied the steward ; ^ for you see that 
there is no balance.'* 

" I care not how I have them,** said Uie Count ; 
" but fisom whom shall I borrow them ?" 

^< Your neighbour, Ugolino, will deem it an 
honour to lend them to you," replied the stew- 
ard. 

<* Be it so then," said the count. <* I will 
immediately go to him. And do you in the 
mean time see the two caniages got ready ; 
one to conduct your Lady to her father's house, 
the other for myself.*' And with these words 
he left the house to goto that of Ugolino. 

The Count found Ugolino at home, and the 
business was settled as soon as opened* The 
Count had security, and Ugolino had money. 
Ugolino, therefore, drew forth his bags, whilst 
the Count drew up a memorandum of acknowl- 
edgement*—" Nothing now remains, said Ugo- 
lino, " but that your Lordship should sign this 
in the presence of a witness ; my clerk is at 
hand." — Leander here was called, and enter- 
ed. — '' Here Count, sign your name here, if you 
please." The Count obeyed — ^« Leander^ add 
your subscription here. Leander took the pen 
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to obey ; but in the act of writing, stretdiing 
out his finger, the Count saw, and instantly re- 
cognized his wife's ring. Without the delay of 
a moment, he seized Lcander by the arm s— 
f Where did you obtain that, Sir ? Speak in 
an instant." 

Leander, with the independent spirit of a gen- 
tleman, threw the Count from him with some 
violence ; the Count immediately laid his hand 
on his sword, but recollecting himself in the 
same moment, and seeming to take another res- 
olution — *« I will speak to you on another occa4 
siQn," said he, and hastily left the room. 

« What is the meaning of all this V^ said Ug>* 
lino. 

f« I know not," said ]L<eander. 

f< Assuredly the Count is mad," said Ugolino. 

<f I think so too," replied Leander. 

" T^ei^ thank heaven," replied Ugolino, « that 
he^has not got my money, for a contract with^ 
madman would not be good." Ugolino saying 
this departed ; and Leander, anticipating the 
purpose of the Count, hurried up to his apartt 
ment, that he might hear and see how matters 
went. 

The Count, full of fury and confirmed sus- 
picion, had indeed hastened up to the chamber 
of his wife.— ^ Madatp," said he, « where is th^ 
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liog vUch I gftve you on the day following that 
of our marriage ?" 

«* The ring, my lord," replied the Countess, 
§aU of confusion. 

** YeS| madfnn," replied 1 e. « I begin to 
tbotk that I have been unjust towards you. I 
xm informed by your maids that you have ai- 
rways carefully preserved, and sometimes anx- 
iously regarded that pledge of our mutual affec- 
tion, and I consider this attachment to the first 
nuptial present which I made you, as no slight 
proof of your regard to me. Shew me, there- 
ibrc, that ring, and there is an end of all contest 
or alienation between us. You shall immedi- 
ately/()e restored to liberty." 

Nothing could now equal the distress of the 
Countess. Tlie Count affected not to percieve 
her embarrassment, but walked about the room. 
-T^ How truly miserable am I," said tlie Coun- 
tess ; " I am now irretrievably ruined" 

Relief, however, was nearer than the Coun- 
tess expected. Leander heard the demand, 
watched the oppoitunity, and slipping back the 
tlidiDg panel, whilst the Count's back was turn- 
ed, put the ring into her hands. • 

" I am waiting your answer, madam,'* said 
the Count. " Where is the ring ?" 

« There it is, my Lord," said she, presentmg 

it. 

c 2 
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The astonished Count looked into his hand) 
examined it, and i/vas convinced in despite of 
himself. 

The Count walked a few prices about the 
room, when being satisfied, and deeming hisn-r 
self bound by his pi*omise :— *<^ Madam/' said 
he, " you are at liberty. I hava been deceived 
as to the ring, which I would have sworn that I 
saw on the hand of another. I* am willing to 
believe that I am equally deceicved as to the 
kiss. You are at liberty, therefcire, and I for- 
give you the uneasiness you have* caused me." 

The Countess was about to throw herself into* 
thearms of her husband, but suddenly checking^ 
herself : — ^*' My Lord," said she, « I must owe 
iny restored happiness to your conviction, and 
not to your error. This ring you did see on the 
finger of another." 

« How, madam,'' said the Co tint, relapsing 
into a look of fury. 

** And the kiss which you heard was given in 
the bower," said the Countess. 

« Now then," said the Count, convuMvelf 
seizing her arm, " you have mad(! me misera* 
ble indeed ; explain, or I know not the event 
cither to you or myself, or both." 

*♦ I will explain," said she, and th in relieving 
he^elf from her husband's grasp, she went up 
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ta thp sliding panel, and gently tapping it : — 
^ A« you are a gentleman, Sir/' said she, adr 
dressbg herself to Leander, but not knowing 
his name, '< come forth, and redeem your 
pledge." 

Leander slipped the panel aside, and instantly 
obeyed the summons. 

The Count, recognizing him, was dumb >mh 
indignation and astonishment. 

" My Lord," said the Countess, " recover 
composure enough to act the part of a judge. 
Sir," said she, addressing herself to Leander, 
« speak." 

Leander, thus entreated, entered into as de- 
tailed a narrative of the circumstances of the 
kiss and ring, as the impatience of the parties, 
and the repeated interrogatories of the Count, 
would suffer. The Count's renewed happiness 
and satisfaction were visible in his eyes as the 
narrative concluded. He took his Lady's Imndj 
and forgetting the presence of a strangei, scaled 
her pardon in a kiss yet more welcome than that 
which had caused so much uneasiness between 
them. 

.** You speak of your wife," said the Count ; 
" one then is wanting to the liappy conclusion 
of this affair. Might we be permitted to se^ 
that lady ?" 
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Leander, bowing, was about to retire to bring 
her, but upon turning he found her by his side. 
The lovely girl had followed her husband to his 
apartment, and seeing the open panel, was now 
standing in front of it, an admiring spectatress 
of all that had been passing. Leander present-? 
ed her to the Count and Countess. 

" She is indeed a lovely girl," said the Count. 
" Madam," continued he, addressing her, ** J am 
made acquainted by your husband with all the 
circumstances of your situation ; be it mine to 
effect a reconciliation with your father. Your 
husband has restored my happiness, it belongs 
to me to repay the benefit by confirming yours." 

It is needless, we hope, to add, that the Count 
did not forget his engagement ; and thus, in the 
happiness of all parties, ended the embs^rrasmen^ 
and uneasmess produced by a kiss. 



FROM THE MONTHLY MIRRO?^. 

REMARKS OAT THE ROJVDEAU. 

After the reflections thrown upon it by Dr. 
Johnson, few, till lately, have been boid enough 
to try their skill in the composition of a sonnet ; 
though Menzini says it was invented by Phoebus 
himself, as a test by which the abilities of his vo-i* 
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tarios might be known, and though the judicious 
Boileau has asseited^hat v 

** Un sonnet stnt defaut vAut seul un long poeme.*' 

I am of opinion that many other kinds of an- 
cient poetry might be revived with great propri- 
ety ; not that I would have the sons of modem 
genius go so £ar back as to imitate some of the 
old Greek poets, who wrote their verses in the 
shape of altars, eggs, and hatchets. But, as 
mankind are naturally fond of novelty, and as 
this is sometimes attained as much by restoring 
what is lost or forgotten, as by inventing what is 
new ; recollecting, at the same time, that we 
naturally feel a prejudice in favour of what is 
ancient, I am convinced that great accession 
might be made to modem poetry, by repeating, 
with perhaps a few variations, the original strains 
of our forefathers. 

Among the rest, the Rondeau has long fallen 
into unmerited neglect. The principal charac- 
teristick of this little poem is repetition ; and to 
the pleasing effect which is produced by this 
simple means, the publick ear has lately been 
familiarized by Cowper's beautiful and pathet- 
ick poem, « My Mary.** 

The Rondeau is of French origin : and was 
probably one of those numerous species of com- 
position, invented by the Provencal poets, called 
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by the Italians « Canzoni a bailoy" which may 
be translated << songs accompanied with danc- 
ing." 

In Johnson's Dictionary, under Roundel, 
Roundelay, ^^ find the following etoact from 
Howel. " Tho muses and graces made festi- 
vals ; the fawns, sat3rrt, and nymphs, did dance 
their Roundelays.'^ It is likely that at the rep- 
etition, re/rainy or burthen, the musick was also 
repeated, and the -dancers, varying their figure, 
formed a circle. Vestiges of this may perhaps 
be traced, in what is called, in some parts of the 
country, " dancing the round," and, among po- 
liter circles, though apparently in a more rustick 
dialect, « hands round." 

Rondeau, Roundel, and Roundelay, are con- 
. sidered synonymous by Doctor Johnson, as he 
gives the same definition from Trevoux, to each, 
thus : 

" A kind of ancient poetry, commonly consist- 
ing of thirteen verses ; of which eijjht have one 
rhyme, and five another : it is divided into three 
couplets, and at the end of the second, aiid third, 
the beginning of the Rondeau is repeated, in an 
equivocal sense, if possible." 

The Doctor seems to have erroneously trans- 
lated trois atancea into three coupletay instead of 
three stanzas ; for the number of lines in the 
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first division of the Rondeau is generally five ; 
the second, three ; and the third, five again. 
Perhaps, however, this inaccuracy is not charge- 
able on the Doctor, but may be owing to the 
grcaitcr laxity of meaning which the word 
<< cduplet,*' both in French and English, form- 
erly possessed ; not being confined, probably, 
as at present, to a couple of lines. 

But as in other respects the definition is ob- 
jectionable, as not being sufficiently explicit, I 
will endeavour to point outs with more particu- 
larity, the distinctions of this poem. 

It contains thirteen lines, in which according 
to the French prosody, there must be eight mas- 
culine, and five feminine rhymes. As our own 
botanists are ignorant of this sexual system, to 
which the French are so rigidly, and I think ri- 
diculously, attached, it may be enough to say 
that there are but two rhymes in the whole of 
the compoution, and that the arrangement of 
them is thus regulated : The firsts second, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, ninth, tenth, and .thirteenth, rhyme 
together, as do the third, fourth, eighth, eleventh, 
and twelfth. 

The repetition, refi^ain, or burthen, takes place 
after the eighth, and aguin at the end of the po« 
em. As in general the sense closes in a period 
at the end of the fifth line :. some have consid- 
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ercd it as divisible into three stanzas ; but this 
does not seem to be essential to the composition. 

The real essence, as I have above stated, 
seems to lie in the burthen^ which is a repeti- 
tion of the first word or words of the commence- 
ment of the Rondeau ; and its principal events 
consist in its being well connected with the pre- 
ceding thought, and its simple and natural ter- 
mination. 

It is not necessary that this repetition should 
be of an equivocal nature ; but no doubt it is 
inore fiiguantj wiien it presents some unexpect- 
ed difference in the sense. 

As I hinted before, I think this pleasing little 
poem may be re-introduced to notice, released 
from its shackles, but not divested of its charac- 
teristick dress. I see little use in retaining the 
monotony of its rhymes, as it is capable of giving 
a greater degree of pleasure than that which the 
French call « la difficulte vaincue." 

As for the sonnet, I am an advocate for its le- 
gitimate structure, as the arrangement of its 
rhymes is one of its principal features ; but in 
the Rondeau, by a greater freedom in this in- 
spect, its simplicity and its naivete are the more 
preserved ; the latter quality of which is thus 
alluded to by Despreaux. 
« Tout poeme est brillant de sa propre beaut^. 

1a Rondeau, n^ gaulois, a la naivete." 
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After this compliment to the Rondeau, from 
so judicious a critick, I shall not make an excuse 
for myself for having allowed it to occupy thus 
much of my attention ; or to apologize to my 
readers for having intruded so much on theirs, 
particularly as I shall find it necessary, perhaps, 
to preserve iny strongest apology for the follow- 
ing attempts to reduce my sentiments to prac- 
tice. 

RONDEAUS. 

With Mary, when the beamt of mom 

Sport with the dew*dropt of the thoni» 

I love o'er iceoted heaths to stray ; 

Love, too, when glows the nooiih^ide ray, 

To bask amid the spreading glade, 

Or sit beneath the thicket's shade; 

Then, by the fire, or taper's light. 

To share sweet converse— what delight ! 

With Mary. 

Mom, noon, and sight— yes ! all my life, . 
I'm blest with Mary as my wife. 
And when in death I close my eyes, 
Oh ! may I firmly hope to rise 
To bliss eternal, 'mid the skies, 

With Mary 

That love hat wings, we oft are told, 
By present poets,and by old : 
Yet s«re we need no fabling poet— 
, Oh 1 no— nor e'en a ghost, to know it. 
lOL. 2, D 
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WhcB to hit fair the lover fliet» 
To plead his suit with melting sight ; 
We wonder at hit breathleu tpeed, 
And, own to win hit withed-for meed» 

That Love hat wings. 

But when, to hit impastion*d armt. 
The timple maid retigns her chajrmt $ 
She findty too, 'mid suspicious fears, 
*Mid damning proofs, and ti^ and tears. 
And moant, her false one never heart. 

That love hat wings. 

If the reader has any curiosity to see a Ron- 
'deau in its regular form, I hope he will pardon 
the following attempt. It was suggested by a 
celebrated one of Madame Dsshoulieres ; 
the refrain of which is ** JEntra deux drafis,'* 

As to the equrvoque<i if an apology be due, it 
would come with a better grace from the lady 
than myself. 

In theets, you send me to corrrect 
(Why me, dear Sappho ! thus telect ?} 
Your poemt— to correct the prets ! 
Hard task ! I cannot but confess. 
Me, then, unce I their faults detect, 
From printers* devil you'll protect }* 

, ^ In English, it is considered at a rule, by tome, that ne 
words of the same exact termination shoufd'Khyme to- 
gether. The French, on the contrary, esteem them as 
*«rimet richet," and the Italians make no tcruple of re- 
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Tho* most, they know, are lest corl'ect 
(And we, dear Sappho ! tore may guest) 

In sheets. 

No doubt, when bound, I may expect 
A copy, beautifully deck*d ; 
But, shall I know you in such dress ?— 
If then my wishes you would Mess, 
^d me your beauties still inspect , 

In sheets* 

Since I wrote the abovey I happened to refer 
to Dr. Busby's Dictionary of Musick, under the 
head Rondo ; and as it confirms some of my 
conjectures} I have thought it right to extract 
it. At any rate it tends to elucidate the subject) 
and to account for the repetition of the rhymes, 
which were not arbitrarily fixed, but regulated 
by the musick. 

In ancient, and comparatively modem times, 
at the birth of these sister arts, musick and poe- 
try were always united. At present they are 
more improved, or at least more independent of 
each other ; and, perhaps, as this b the case, it 
will be allowed that there is no longer the ne- 
cessity of confining oneself to the exact Utter of 
the Rondo, provided its spirit is retsdned. 

peating the very same word, provided it be understood 
in a different sense. If then we adopt their restrictions 
we surely should not reject their privileges. 
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« Rondo (Italian) or Rondeau (French). A 
composition) vocal or instrumental, generally 
consisting of three strains, the first of which 
closes in the original key, while each of the oth- 
ers is so constructed, in point of modulation, as 
to rcKTonduct the ear in an easf and natural 
manner to the first ^ain. This construction is 
an inherent and indispensable quality in the Ron- 
doj since it takes its name from the circum- 
stance of the melody gomg^ rounds after botli ^he 
second and third strain^ to the first straui, with 
which it finalljr closes.^ In the vocal Rondo con- 
aiderable discernment is requisite in the chcnce 
of proper words. The lines of the first strain 
ahould be complete in themselYeSf while those 
of each of the other strains should not only rise 
out of them, but, like the musick, lead to them 
again'.'* 



SOME THOUGHTS ON FRIENDSHIP. 

<< Slight and precarious are the ties that vice doth bind ; 
But virtue leaves a lasting friendship in the mind.** 

Of all the passions which have at different' 
times warmed the human breast, that of friend* 
ship is in itself one of the noblest, and originates 
in the most benevolent and dismterested of sen- 
timents. By friendship is not lo be understood 
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that extensive signification, which indiscrinllitely 
includes all as friends with whom we are in hab- 
its oi intimacy^, whether arising from connection 
in life, or that attractive impulse which gives us 
more confidence in the society of some, whos6 
ideas concur with our own in points which are 
not in themselves virtuous, and which we can 
freely communicate, than with others, where our 
inclination is overawed by superiour virtue, and 
with whom we are restrained by the fear of les- 
sening ourselves in their estimation. Although 
the Acknowledgment of a man*s possessing some 
particular vice could not give him friends, still 
there ape not wanting those who would be dis- 
posed to judge more favourably of him on that 
account from the consciousness of being under 
the influence of the same bad quality them<f 
selves ; and who would lay hold of that circum- 
stance to court his acquaintance, that they might 
have his example to screen them, and be under 
the less restraint in exercising their own vicious 
propensity. Those of bad character will nature 
ally fiock together, that they may be the less 
check upon ^ach pther. But intimacies formed 
on such grounds will always be precarious, and 
easily interrupted ; for good faith, and honour 
can have little influence where vice is the only 
Cement. 

V2 
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Nothing is consistent with, or m any manner 
related to, friendship, but that which is in itself 
strictly virtuous. A person who, under its title, 
inspires confidence in the breast of another to- 
wards hims<^lf, and encourages him to unbosom 
himself in particulars which are not vutuous, un- 
less he is actuated by the motive of rendering 
him this important service — of represen^g to 
him, in true colours, the pernicious and fatal ten* 
dency of suffering such ideas to have a place in 
his mind, is a secret, ^nd a most dangerous en- 
emy, who, in the first place, ensnares him by 
flattering his predominant passion, engages his 
other faculties by humouring this, lays reason 
and discretion dormant, and then pursues his 
advantage, by rendering the influence he has 
obtained over his whole soul the instrument 
whereby he strengthens and confirms him in 
bad habits^ and makes immoral thoughts famil- 
iar to his mind ; thereby destroying the spring 
of that sensibility which alone can guard him 
from the encroachments of evil. Thus the name 
of friendship is only assumed as a disguise to 
cover vice ; and its sacred purity violated for 
the worst of purposes. 

In a virtuous mind, such actions of another as 
come within the circuits of his observation, and 
which are the result of sentiments conf<»:mable 
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^th bis own> will strike an impression which) 
in the course of intimacy, will rise into esteem. 
On the basis of a mutual esteem of this kind, 
real friendship is founded. It is that benevolent 
sentiment which springs up in our breasts at 
viewing good actions in others ; it is that tri- 
bute of respect and admiration which carries its 
own proof) that we are actuated by the samo 
generous motives, and it seldom fiuls of procur- 
ing us with others the same esteem and gyood 
will which we ourselves feel. The same virtue 
that we respect in others, will in ourselves be 
respected. Thus esteem unites in the close 
bonds of friendship. It is this which raises th6 
human character so high above the level of the 
inferiour creation ; it is the result of the proper 
exercise of those superiour intellects with which 
man is endowed, which teaches him to discrimi*- 
nate between the different motives that produce 
other'^ actions ; and upon this observation is 
grounded that sentiment, which is of such great 
importance to the law of life, and which adds 
such a value to its enjoyments. And, but for 
this principle of humanity, what were the satis- 
faction of life ? Were the favours that we mutu- 
ally bestow on each other to be portioned out 
only according to the interest we have at stake^ 
or the advantage accruing to ourselves fron^ 
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conferring tbem, what ccmfidence could wc have 
in each other ? What certain rule could be 
drawn to guard us against treachery ? But it is 
the sentiment of friendship wliich interests us 
for the wel&re of others, where we ourselves 
have not the least expectation of advantage, 
which makes us as sincere in promoting the 
success of our friend as our own, and which 
gives us the inclination not only of watching for 
liis personal safety^ but of apprizing him of his 
danger when he tends towards any paiticular 
vice, and, cm the recurrence of the desire in 
liim, to give it salutary checks, which each time 
will lessen its impulse, apd perhaps at last enr 
tirely extinguish it 

A friend is our chief enjoyment in the days of 
prosperity, and in ^versity our sweetest conso? 
latiou; 



AKALECTA....KO. XIV. 

PNOIQUE C0LLAT18 MSMBR|8. 



ENGLISH p^pTISM. 

It is something reraarl^pble, that in other lan- 
guageS) the pronoun of ^he Qrst person singular 
is usually written with a small letter : As, f^« 
Creels; egp,l^atlnj ic,Sa^oii} je,Frepch; io. 



^S< , ^ »m»,m^^ ^i* I' ■!■"'" ■*- --^ 
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Itatian ; fo, Spanish ; eu, Portuguate f icli, 
German ; ik, Dutch. The English are the only 
people, ^ho have dignified the Mule Aero with a 
capital. 

Mattaire, in his English Grammar, printed iq 
1712, and some other writers, have used the 
small i ; but it is not probable that this method 
will ever be generally adopted ; for it may well 
be supposed that custom will retain itsinflu* 
ence and authority in every iotCf when pride 
sanctions its claim. 



AK APOLOGUE ; 

Which undoubtedly,some of our readers have 
seen before, and which many more have not 
seen ; which those, who are too busy may pass 
over jvithout reading, if they please, and which 
those, who are very fastidious, will do well not 
to read. 

A certain Swiss, who had heard how many of 
his countrymen had come to London poor, and 
returned into their own country rich, determined 
likewise to try his fortune ; and as he under- 
stood success in that city frequently depended 
more upon a foreign name, or a quaint title, than 
merit, he had the precaution to pay attention to 
this circumstance ; because, though in its own 
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nature insigtuficant) if not ridiculous, it was yet 
necessary. He had been firemier cuiainier, or 
first cook to a French county where he had got 
much honour, but little wages ; he therefore 
determined to take a house in the city, keep an 
ordinary, and call it a Table d* Hote, To Lon- 
don, then, he comes, and puts his design in prac- 
tice. All the world is informed that Monsieur 
de Trifiot is become a traittur^ and keeps a Table 
if Hote ; and all the world hearing such a string 
of fine words, were curious to learn somethbg 
more of the man. Accordingly, the first tfay his 
cloth was laid, a numerous set of customers 
came in; and, as LondonisfuUer of strangers 
than any other city of the world, he had guests 
of all nations. Our Swiss, who expected a good 
company, had provided plentifully : there were 
roast and boiled, fish and flesh, wild fowl and 
tame, puddings and pics ; nay, there were pat^s, 
ragouts, and olios, for the nicer palates ; besides 
turtle-soup, and marrow-puddings, for the citi- 
zens. 

Monsieur de Tripot,.who had a laudable am- 
bition to please, and was internally satisfied of 
the exertions he had made, came up when din- 
ner was over, (for on this important day he for- 
bore to sit at table himself) hoping to receive 
the thanks of his customers : and, indeed, it 
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must be owned they had all fed heartily ; and 
some few shook him by the hand| and thanked 
him for his good dinner. The greater party 
however, said nothing ; as it is really some trou- 
ble to bestow praise, and one gets nothing by it* 
But there were others who were absolutely dis- 
satisfied. A Tartar complained his favourite 
dish was not there, not so much as a rasher of 
mare's flesh to be had ; an Arab murmured that 
there was no grilled locusts in the dessert ; a 
Frenchman repeated Sacristii ! Diablo ! and Sa- 
cre Dieu 1 with the utmost vehemence, because 
he could get no fricaseed frogs ; and there was 
a vile Hottentot, who gave himself to all the 
devils of TenerifTe if there was a single eatable 
morsel on the table, not a bit of rawgut could 
he find ; there was, 'tis true, tripe and chitter- 
lings, but they were cooked in such a cleanly 
way, they had lost all relish. Our good Swiss 
was at first a little mortified to meet dissatis&c- 
tion, when he had laboured so hard for praise ; 
but a little experience convinced him this was a 
grievance to which, as long as he catered for the 
publick, he must ever be subject. However, it 
was some consolation to him, that their practice 
of coming to his house proved that they held his 
orduiary to be a good one. 
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RBPARTEB. 

A Gascon soldier's comrade asked lilm what 
made him tremble so as they were marching to 
the attack. My body^ replied he, trembles to 
think on the dangers to which it knows it will 
909n be exposed by^the bravery ^fmy soul. 



DRTDEN. 

D&YSEN, who was notoriously poor, was one 
evening in company with the duke of Bu<^kmg« 
ham> lord Dorset^ and some other noblemen of 
wit and geniiits. It happened, that the conver- 
^ation, which was literary, turned en the art of 
composition, and elegance of style ; and, after 
some debate, it was agreed that each party 
should write something on whatever chanced to 
strike his imagination^ and place it under the 
candlestick for Mr. Dryden's judgement. Most 
of the company took unconnnon pains to outdo 
each other ; while lord Dorset, with much com- 
posure, wrote two or three lines, and carelessly 
threw them to the place agreed on. The rest 
having finished, the arbiter opened the leaves of 
their destiny. In going through the whole, he 
discovered strong marks of pleasure and satis- 
&ction ; but at one in particular he seemed in 
natures. ^ I must acknowledge," says Dry- 
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den, << there are abundance of fine things in my 
hands, and such as do honour to the personages 
who wrote them ; but 1 am under an indispen- 
sable necessity of giving the highest preference 
to my lord Dorset. I must request that your 
lordships will hear it, and I believe all will be 
satuified with my judgement. 

" I premise to pay Jolin Dryden, or order, on 
demand, the sum of five hundred pounds. 

" Dorset." 

SEDUCTION. 

The married man who dares to obtrude a 
declaration of passion, or show a marked prefer<» 
ence to seduce the young and inexperienced 
heart, should be shunned as a monster more 
criminal than a murderer ; since too generally 
the seduction is followed by a total loss of prin- 
ciple and a rapid advance into a vortex of vice, 
which for ever swallows op all the good instruc- 
tions inculcated in early life, and they suik to 
rise no more ! 

FAMILY DISGRACE FROM INDIVIDUAL CONDUCT. 

Nothing is inore certain, than that the most 
opppsite char^pters are tp be found in the same 
family ; yet it is no less certain that ^ whole 

VOL* ^« ^ 
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family is involved in the disgrace of one^ wkick 
. renders the virtuous almost as unhappy at the 
misconduct of their near velaticms, as if they 
were themselves the guilty persons. Nothing 
can be more unjustr— nothing more oppo^te ti 
reason and humanity I — So cruel a slavery it is 
to be hoped, ^ill one day cease, but it cannot at 
present be combatted by an individual ; it must 
be submitted to as one of the inevitable calami- 
ties of Hie. 

THE VARIOUS CONDITIONS OF HUMAN LIFE. 

It ever lias been my belief that the portion of 
happiness allotted to every individual of the hu- 
man Species, is much more equal than people, 
judging from a cursory survey of events are dis- 
posed to allow. We imagine our neighboura 
to have more felicity than ourselves* because 
the dark side of their affairs is not exposed to ' 
our view. Domestick troubles — dissentions be- 
tween a married couple ; peryerseness of chil- 
dren ; narrowness of circumstances ; neglect of 
friends — ^particulars of a nature too humiliating 
to be permitted to pass under the publick eye, 
are carefully concealed within our own bosom ; 
therefore we believe that others who preserve 
the same caution, are c^^empt from the infelici- 
ties we secretly experience ; and as small things. 
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more than greats cotnpose the sum of human 
happiness, \^c bring ourselves in creditors ; and 
for this reasoui pleasure is of a light and flitting 
nature^ it passes off, and is forgotten ; while 
trouble of an equal balance is long remembered. 
The varied destinies of man, may aptly be 
compared to the month of April. The days of 
some people begin with clouds and end with the 
cleared sky. Others, have bright mornings, 
which are suddenly obscured. Some enter this 
world and leave it in the smiles of fortune, but 
their noontide hour is overcast : some c»i the 
contrary have a fair meridian, after a dull begin* 
ning, and as dull a termination. The life of one) 
is, throughout, neither fine nor otherwise ; while 
that of ids neigbour is a perpetual succession of 
storms and the most brilUant atmosphere ; but 
none, none wre cloudless I 

BENRVOLENCB OF PIETT. 

Oh ! how sweet is it to the soul to become an 
humbl& instrument in the hands of Providence 
to preserve one human being from sin or sor- 
.row. Bm to find that very being suddenly sen- 
sible of your exertions ! to enjoy the luxury of 
bemg praised ! this is tlie only adulation which 
tibelieart can receive without a reproof from the 
understanding. 
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ANECDOTE Of PRINCS DS RBVS8. 

One of the princes of Reuss, when at the 
court of the king of Poland, Poniatowski, de- 
ceived by the lordly attitude of one of the high 
officers in attendance^ mistook him for the king^ 
and was beginning to compliment his supposed 
majesty, as circumstances required. Being 
somewhat rudely informed of his error, by the 
liaughty lord whom he addressed, he meditated 
a proportionate revenge. Duruig the evening 
while playing at cards with the king, he called 
« the king of fcearts" — ^but placed the knave (tn 
German the valet^ " Prince^ said Poniatowski, 
you do not filay the card you called'^-^SiTy re- 
plied the prbce, / beg ten thouBand pardmu 
qfyour majesty ; / am to day in the strangest 
humour for blundering imaginable : it ia the 
second time this very evening that I have taken 
a VAL£T/or a king. 



ORATORICAL ACTION. 

The eloquent and learned Dr, Darwiiiy in the 
passages cited below, admits the effects of ora-^ 
toricai gesture, particularly in the last line. Ia 
the former passage he mentions the ass9ciatiQft 
between the gestures and the paauon. This ia 
an important fact for the attantion of the orator^ 
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who is often obliged to assume, and also to in- 
spire the feelings he has assumed. 

When strong desires or soft sensations move 
Hi* astonish*d intellect to rage or lore ; 
Associate tribes of fibrotw notions rise, 
mtth the red cheek, or light the laughing eyes, 
IVkdftce erer active imitation finds 
Th' ideal tratnt that past in kindred minds ; 
Her fliimick arta associa^ thoughts excite, 
And the first language enters at the sight. 

Tanflg ofNahtrt^ cm* iii. L 319. 

.ANDciation's mystick power combines 

Ilitemal passion with external signs ; 

From these dumb gestures first the exchange began, 

Of viewless thoughts, in bird, and beast, and man ; 

And still the stage by xiiimick art displays 

iiittockk paniomine ia modem days ; 

And hence the enthusiast 4>rator affords 

Force to the feebler eloquence of words* 

lb I 855. ^ 

ANECDOTE OF LOUIS XIV. 

MfissiBUBS De St. Agnan and Dangeauy 
had persuaded the King he could ivrite verses 
af ^^i a$ anoUier..--JL.ouis made the experi- 
ment, aad cmnpos^d a madrigal, which he him- 
sctf did not think very/ good. One morning he 
si^to the Ms^rshal de Grammont ; ^< Read this^ 
HfumH^j, ai^ teU me if ever you $aw any things 

B S 
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SO bad ; findkg I Lave lately addicted myweM to 
poetry, they briog me any trmsh**^ " Your Maj-» 
esty is a most excellent jod^ in all matters of 
taste, for t think I never read any thing so stUpId 
or so ridiculocKs.^*— The King laughed^ ^ Do 
n6t you think l^e must be a very silly fell6<w who 
composed it ?" — '* It is net possible,** continued 
Grammont, •* to pall himi any thmg kss." — ^^ I 
am delighted,'* said the KLing, *< to, hear you 
speak your sentiments so frattklyj for I wrote it 
myself." Every body present laughed at the 
Marshal's contusion, and it certamly was as ma- 
Hcious a trick as could possibly be played on an 
old comtier. 

A CAKD TABLE COMFAREp TO A FIStB OT 
BATTLE. 

The contending parties at a card table are as 
eager there for victory^ and the spoils, as sol- 
diers in a battle« In the mimick game of war,. 
Kings are the commanders in chief. Queens are 
Generals in petticoats, and' Knaves the army 
contractors. Then follow the undbciplined re- 
cruits, armed with efiades and cluhs. Stationed 
round the table, the hostile armies &ce each ^ 
other, and begin the fight, resolved to conquer or 
to fall ; the bravest Aearf» are taken in the 
conflict, Kibga and Queens lie prostrate, or ase 
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led away captive to the enemy's camp^ and«uoh 
a ransom is deijAanded for their freedom as 
drains the coffers of the vanquished pkrty. 

TH£ O&IOINAL BI.UE BEAftD. 

As this extraordinary personage has long 
been the theme, not only of children's early 
study and terror, as no afterpiece had ever a 
greater run than that splendid and popular mu- 
sical enteitainment which hears the title of Blue 
Beard, our readers will, no doubt, be gratified in 
perusing the character of that being, who really 
existed, and who was distinguished, in horror 
and derision, by that appellation. 

He was the famous Gilles, Marquis de Laval, 
a Marshal of France, and a General of uncoin* 
mon intrepidity, and greatly distinguished him- 
self in the reigns of Charles the VI. and VII. 
by his courage ; particularly against the Rng^ 
lish, when tiiey invaded France. He rendered 
those services to his country which were suffic- 
ient to immortalize his name, had he not for 
ever tarnished his gloiy by the most horrible 
and cruel murders, blasphemies, and licentious- 
ness of every kind. His revenues were prince- 
ly, but bis prodigality was sufficient to render an 
Emperour a bankruf^ Wherever he went he 
ha4 in bis suite a aenm^Uoy a company of players, 
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a band of musicians, a society of sorcerers, an 
almost incrcdiMe number of cooKs, packs of dggs 
of various kinds, and above two hundred led 
horses : Mezeray, an autfior of the Mghest re- 
pute, says, t^t he encouraged and mtunlained 
men, who called themselves sorcerer^ to dis- 
cover hidden treasures, and corrupted youi^ 
persons of both sexes to attach theroselve* to; 
him, and afterwards killed them for the sake oif 
their blood, which was requisite to formhiSt 
charms and incantations. These horrid exoe^^ 
ses may be believed, when we reflect <ai the age^ 
of ignorance and barbjurity in which they wiere, 
certainly, but too often practised. He was, at 
length, for a state crime against the duke of 
Brittany, sentenced to be burnt alive in afield at 
Nantes, 1440 ; but the duke of Brittany, wh6 
was present at his execution, so far mitigated' 
4;he sentence, that he was first strangled, th^ 
burnt, and his ashes buried. Though lie w»s 
descended from one of the most illustrioiis fami-^t 
lies in France, he declared^ previous to bis 
death, that all his horrible excesses were ow»g< 
to his wretched education. 
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nrjLL OF rUE LdTB 

RICHARD CUMBERLAND^ ESQ. 

In the Name of Godt Amen. Conscious that 
I am of sound mind, I declare myself to be Com- 
petent in all intellectual qualifications for mak- 
ing this my last Will and Testament. Where- 
as my first Cousm, George Ashby^ of Hasel- 
beach, in the County of Northamptott, Esq. did 
solemnly promise and assure me, that he would 
by Will provide for my youngest Daughter, 
Francess Marianne, which promise and solemn 
assurance he gave to me, when last I wfts at his 
house, upon the death of my Sister, Mrs. Mary 
Akock ; and whereas the said George Ashby^ 
Esq. has since deceased without fulfilling that 
his solemn promise and assurance given in be- 
half of my Daughter, I do hereby give and de- 
vise to her Frances Marianne, my daughter, all 
my real and personal Estates, Property, Goods, 
Chattels, Books, Manuscripts, or by whatever 
other designation the law may interpret them, 
to her sole use and behoof, subject however to 
the payment of my debts. 

And whereas I am intitled by mj Mission to 
Spain to expect some compensation or pension 
to my Relict or Relicts after my decease, I do 
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hereby direct my said Daughter Mariamie to 
make application to the proper -office for the 
same, through the means of such Friend or 
Friends as she can intercede with and prerail 
upon to undertake that friendly task for the sake 
of her deceased Father, and may God in his 
mercy reward the generous friend, whoever it 
shall be, who gives her that benevolent assist- 
ance ! 

, Now with respect to my Manuscripts, I re- 
commend her to consult and advise with the 
three following Friends of me, w&ilst Uving, and 
who I trust will not desert my interest with pos«> 
terity when I am dead : these are Sir Jaiyieft 
BlaiMl Burgess, Baronet, Richard Sharpe, Esq. 
of Mark Lane> Merchant^ and Samuel R»gerq^ 
Esq. of Park Place, Banker ;*««I pray and ea^^ 
treat of them to select, arrange, collect, compile 
and put together in form and order, as to their 
judgements shall seem best, my works, which 
are unpublished ; my Manuscripts, wliich they 
may deem worthy to be published, either by sub- 
scription, or how else, for her use and benefit ; 
imploring the Almighty God to bless thei|i for 
the charitable work, the assurance of which 
even now gives peace and comfort to my soul. 

I pray my Children and Grandchildren not to 
take in ill part this my Will in favour of an uiv» 
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maciied child) ivho has not like tkem a profea- 
tism to resort tOy but would be left to the vide 
■world, unfriended and forlorn without the little 
I may have to bequeath to her^ deserted as she 
aew is by the Relation on whose word I confi- 
dently built my hopes. I desire her, at her own 
discretion, to give from my personal Effects or 
Pictures, or whatever else she may have in pos- 
session, some Token or Tokens to every one of 
my Sons, my Daughters, and my Grandson, 
Richard Cund)erland, on whom I devoutly in- 
voke the protection and favour of my all-merci« 
ful God. 

I have lived in charity with all men ; I have 
met unkindness, but never resented it. I know 
not what revenge is. Such talents as God gave 
mc I have devoted to his service, and the moral 
and religious edification of my fellow creatures. 
I have loved my God, my Country, and my 
Friend. When Mr. Ashby deceived me, it 
woimded my heart, but it has not shaken my con- 
fidence in others. 

In my faith as a Christian I am firm. I have 
published my sentiments ; I am sincere in 
them ; I am no hypocrite. 

I declare tliis to be my last Will and Testa- 
ment, signed and witnessed as below, and God 
foibid any who inherit one dtop of my blood 
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should litigajte or dispute it. Take notice I in- 
terlined Frances twice with my own handi hav- 
ing overlooked it. In witness whereof I hare 
hereunto set mj hand and seal the fourth day of 
April, in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred 
and two, Richard Cumberhuid, L. S. 

Signed and sealed, published and declared 
by the said Testator, as and for his last Will 
and Testament, in the presence of us, who in his 
presence ^d at his request, have hereunto set 
our Names as Witnesses thereunto, Henry Fry, 
Solicitor, Tunbridge Wells,— -Thomas Camis, 
Tuobridge Wells,— James Camis, Tunbridge 
Wells. 

The above was proved in the Consistorial and 
CpAscop^l Coqrt of the I^ord Bishop of Louden, 
the 22 i}i9i,Y qf October l^M, by Finances Mari* 
anne Jai^sep, Widow, (formerly Cumberland,) 
the daughter of the said deceased i the sole Ex-^ 
ecuti'ix according to the tenor of th^ said Will. 



. SELECTED POETRY. 

A BALLAD. 
RnEccA was the fdrest maid. 
That on the DanubeV borders play'd \ 
And many a handsome nobleman 
^or her ia tilt and tournay fan ; 
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While £Mr Rebecca wish*d to see 
WhH yontlLher husband was to be. 

Rebecca heard the gossips say, 

* Alone frony dusk till midnight stay 

<< Within the churdi-pOFck drekt ailld daOfl^ 

** Upon the Tigil of St. Mark ; 

** And, lovely maiden, you shall see 

^ What yoiith your husband is to be.** 

Rebecca when the night grew dark, 
Upon the vigil of St. Mark, 
pbserv'd by Faul (a roguish scout) 
Who guess'd the task she went about ; 
Stepped to St. St#phen*s church to see 
What youth her husbahd was to be. 

Rebecca heard the screech-owl cry, 
And saw the black bat round her fly. 
She sat, till wild with fear at last 
Her blood ran cold, her pulse beat fast ; 
And yet, rash maid ! she stopped to see 
What youth her husband was to be* 

Rebecca heard the midnight chime 
Ring out the yawning peal of time ; 
When shrouded Paul, unlucky knave, 
Rose like a spectre from the grave ; 
And cry*d, «« Fair maiden, come with me, 
" For I your bridegroom am to be. 

Rebecca turnM her head aside. 

Sent forth a hideous shriek, and died ;, 
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Vfhait Fial an^ett^d hiantelf in vabi^ 
Rebecca never ipoke again ! « . . 

^ ! little, hapless maid, did she 
Tbinl; death her husband was to be. 

' llefaffeca ! may thy story long 
Inttmct the giddy and the young ; 
Fright not, fond youth, the timid fair : 
And you too, gentle maids ! beware $. 
^r seek the lawless arts to see 
What youths your husbands are to be. 



EPITAPH. 
Su^ti U bavt htm miatdtd iy Dr. BuOtkfiM hfmuljfi 

^scAP*n the gloom of mortal life, a soul 
Here leaves its mouldering tenement of clay, 

C|a£e, where no cares their whelming billows roll^ 
^p doubts bewil4«r,and np fippet betray. 

like thee, I once have stemmM th^ sea pf life y 
like thee, have languished after empty joys. 

Like thee, have labour*d in the stormy strife ; 
Been grievVl for trifles, and a^us*d with toyv 

Yet for a while, *ga(nst passion"^ tlireafful blast, 
L^ steady reason urge the struggling oar ; 

^ot thro* the dreary gloom the morn at last 
Gives to thy |onj[tng eye the blissful shore. 

I'orget n^y frailties—thou art also frail— 
Fbrgive my lapses, for thyself may'st fall ; 

llnr read unmovM, my artless tender tale-^ 
) Vmia friend, O ma^, tp *fe.?Ho ^ 
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LiVes tliere t man whose harden^ sou) 
Ne*er frft eoft Pity's kind control ; , 
Ne'er leam*d for others* joys to glow^ 
t)r shed the tear for others* woe ; 
Whose spark of pure celestial fire 
' Too soon was queocU*din base deiire^ 
And, once of pure celestial ray» 
The mind's best virtues die away ? 

I bid him turn Hit t«arlest eye, " 

^nce Fancy's wings so far can fly ; 
And view Arabia's desert plaint, 
Where pore unfdter^d ^atliire reigfot ; 
'*Mid sultry '#^st6i afld difeserts drear. 
The sand reflects aflection't tear ; , 

And all the soul, flrom fetters £ree^ 
DtMolves in HosnTAi.iTT. 

Bebdd the frieodiew tnvllar roan 
Thne sandy deserts for from hofhie ; 
And tee the deadly whirlwindi rise. 
Tremendous sweep the crimson skiei ; 
Heave flaming columns from the ground> 
And hurl them all the desert round } 
Then fall half imother'd on the Mad'— 
A stranger in. a desert land* 

See on the torrid ground heliei« ^ 

And scarcely lifts his feeble eyes ; 
While pangs oppress his heaving breatf r 
And death*8 dark cave his only rest ; 
Ho wife, no child, no-parent near, 
To raise his head, aad wipe die tear ; 
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No pillow aod no fountsun by, 
His only refuge seemi — to die. 

But when the whirlwiad^s rage is o*er^ 
And peaceful lies the sandy shore ; 
The savage smiling hastes to see, . 
The beam of sweet Jtranquillity ; 
The helpless sfraAger griev'd shall view» 
And tears his manly cheeks bedew ; 
For him a sigh to heav'n shall send^ 
And Qwa a brother and a friend. 

He softly rabes then the head, 
f^s eyes the tears of sorrow shed ; 
While fri^dly, yet di^rds^it soon^^g 
Pour balitt in all his Iftward wponds ; 
Bid once again thcf pulses glpVy 
The Teint YHth crimson torrents dow t 
The savage shall eifri>Face a guest, 
^lall bid biia wdcoiBe to hts. breast* 

At hv^ the tntrller glad shall rise. 
And casting round his graceful eyes ; 
&ali call the savage nature's child, 
The guardians adgdt of the wild ; 
And to the tent hi pi^ace convey'd. 
Shall welc!ome gtad the sacred ^ade. 
And while he views each favour free, 
Bless purest Hospitalitv. 

THE DYING SOI.DIES. TO tllE SETTING ^tN. 
iTtT sti^, yet stay, departing beasl, 
,Mor meet too soon the western wave ! 



t Would thy lagt expiring beanl 

Shootd ^ce a Soldier^s dying 8[>^*^^ , 

I 

Tbe helm, which used itty brows to shade. 

Is rusted with the evening dtw ; 
My shatt6rM iitnhs, at distance laid. 

'th% bitt^r-pan^ of death renew.^ 

Yet pleas'd I view the closing light, 
, Mine eyes tihy distant glimmerings hail, ^ 

l^c^ in the 6erce destructive fight. 
My country*! banners still prevail. 

With thee at early mom I rose, 

ResoFv'djthe daring foe I met 
Together let our giories dose. 

Fair Sun, together let ^s set ! 

But thdu shalt set to rise agftin. 

And move in splendour as before ; 
tlfhilst I, amidst these heaps of slain, 

Must set, alas ! to rise no more 1 



THE DRAMA. 

Mo S TON rniATJiE. 
May 26. He would be a Soldier— The Caravan. 

28. Tekeli-^indereila. 
June 1. The Glory of Columbia—^Harlequin 
Salamander. 
The opening of the theatre during li^e we^ of our state 
eltetion, the commencement of the j^litical year of Mas* 
F 2 
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iachusetts, And oa the evemngof the ■* artillery deetion/' 
has Income so customary of late years, that it is now ex- 
pected as a matter of course : and our country friends, 
who then visit the metropolis, would return withjmgrati^ 
fied curiosity, Without having seen a play. 

The performances during these evenings were necessa^ 
tilf inferior, from the inferiority of the company in poii^ 
of numbersk se^rerid performers having left the town. 
They were however gratifying to the au&nce, which on 
the last night was very numerout, and in hi^ glee. Tie 
dory ffS^olumiia^ a play by Mr. Dunbp, though obnozioii» 
to severe criticism, contains local allusions and patriotick 
sentiments, which, as they are always flattering to national 
vanity, iu« always received with noisy approbation. 



OBITUARY 

OF DISa*INGUJSHED PEJUSOKS. 
THE REV. J. 8. BUCKMIKSTER. 

On Tuesday afternoon, June 9, died at his 
house in Court street, Boston, the Rev. Joseph 
S. Buckminster, pastor of the congregational 
church in Brattle Square, in the ^8th year of his 
age. The following obituary notice of the de-* 
ceased -appeared in the JRefiertoryy and is sup- 
posed to be from the pen of a disthiguiahed 
clergyman of Boston. 

Whew the man of Ulents and learning dies> 
the friends of science may justly weep.— When 
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the mftn of purity and beneToIence is takeirfrom 
society} the virtuous have cause of sorrow^— 
Wheh hp whose heart was alive to honourable 
feelingS) to candour, to sympathy and friendship, 
is sn4tten by death, his associates are borne 
down with grief, that they shall no more enjoy 
his confidence and smiles-— When the able, de- 
vout advocate of Christianity, whose excellent in- 
structioms and exemplary conduct were propi- 
tious to the moral improvement of those around 
him, is called out of life, the godly tremble for 
the cause of truth and religion. How deep, then» 
how overwhelming the affliction, when we are - 
called.to part with one, in whom were eminently 
united all these attributes and qualities ! In an 
eminent degree, Mr. JSuckpunater possessed the 
vhtues of candour, of sincerity, of piety. — To all 
duplicity and hypocrisy he was a total stranger. 
He was without guile ^ as ingenuous, as free 
from deception and artifice as the most innocent 
child. His tongue never uttered language, 
which his heart did not fully approve. 

His sensibility and taste were most exq^uisite. 
Of every thing excellent in nature or art, of eve- 
ry intellectual talent and every virtuous disposi* 
don he was an enthuuastick admirer. But what^ 
above all he delighted to notice was the spirit of 
christian charity,^ in whomever it displs^yed itself. 
Extensive as were his own acquirements on the* 
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ological subjects, hetandidlf endured the ojAj^^ 
ions of others, and meekly instrue^ed tht^se wha 
opposed themselves to his ideas of revealed 
truth. 

No man had less of the sjurit of bigotry or 
sectarianism. He dealt out c^Mui^s upon none 
of hks christian brethren of oihtr denMiinaUoi^s* 
Religious truth was the great object of his re- 
gard and pursuit. If he saw his felhm-men 
wandering in ignorance or bewildered by super- 
stition, he was solicitous to have their errors 
corrected, their fears and doubts removed. He 
was anxious to establish both the sceptical and 
superstitious in those great truths of the gospel, 
whose tendency is alike purifying to the coU'' 
duct and consoling to the mind. If he attacked 
. the prejudices of those whose opinions wer^ 
founded merely on education, he was careful at 
the same time to lead them to consider the es- 
sential doctrines of christi^ity, which have beenf 
admitted in all ages of the church, and which 
afford firm support to our faith «nd hope. And 
he never spared the careless unbeliever, who 
rejected the gospel through inattention or per- 
verseness. ^ * 

Like Afiolloa^ he was mighty in the sacred 
sciiptures. In biblical criticism, he was unri- 
valled. No man of his age was so able'to ex- 
plain scripture phraseology^ or to elucidate those 
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difficult t>a88age8> vrhieh had reference to opin- 
ions and customs preralent among tto Jews of 
ancient tidies. 

To some it might seem, that he indulged in 
great freedom, in his investigation and construc- 
tions of the sacred writings. But his conduct, 
we think, fully justified by the spirit of protest- 
antism. For he always brought to the investi- 
gation a spirit of humility and piety, a chastened 
love of divine truth— and his studies ai^d en- 
qiiries on theological subjeets were regulated 
by an anxioUs desire to ascertain 'the real im- 
I>Qrt of the words of his Divine Master. He 
seemed to possess a most comprehensive view 
of the connexion and harmony of the several dis- 
pensations with which God has at different peri- 
ods ftvoured the worlds He perceived that the 
great object of all those^ however differing in 
ceremonies or varying in degrees of revelaticm, 
was the same^— ^e moral improvement and hap- 
piness of man. And never^ perhaps, did any 
one distinguish more justly between the adven- 
titious appendages, or the local and temporary 
rites, andthe essential truths of religion— ^Whilst 
with a bo|d and daring hand he put aside the 
systems of fistlUble men, and swept away the 
rubbis|ji of superstition, he eameMly contended 
for th0 distinguishing doctrines of the gospel, 
Whic}! giye life, to the hopes^and support to the 
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virtU6i of mankind. Ih his faith am) ^reathingf 
ht bmUt en tAe/oUndatiotu qf (he a/ioailea ahd 
iirofihit$ ; and he used not the hay end atubble 
which some hdye added tb the stiperstructure) 
but the materials furnished by his Divme Lord. 
Under his ministrations^ the ignorant were in^ 
formed, the superstitious corrected in their 
views, the doubting were confirmed, the afflicted 
consoled, and all were edified and improredi 
His hearers were always delighted with the abiU 
ity, the variety, the originality and the eloquence 
of his publick discourses. Nor will they toon 
forget the zeal and earnestness with which he ex- 
horted them to the practice oi every thing ju9tj 
truey fiurey honeetj lovely^ and of gOQd refiort / 
and to add to their faith and knowledge, the va« 
nous moral virtues of the christian character. 

In philology and in other branches of elegant 
literature, he was also first among the many ex-^ 
cellent scholars of our age and country. At an 
early period of his life, he became a great pro* 
ficient in the ancient and learned languagesi — 
And his knowledge on these subjects increased 
with hb increasing years. With the tnie spirit 
of his 8acre,d office, he made hb various and 
critical learning subservient to his usefulness as 
a ministec of Jesus Christ. The peculiar duties 
of the ministerial profession were his constant 
empk^ment : and the discovery mid cpnfirma- 
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tiOD of roUgioitf troth affimled Mm the highest 
satlsfacticm. His aoqtiisitions in sacred litera- 
ture were duly appreciated by his brethreii in 
the chmtian nunistry, and made hiin the de« 
light Qf their society. In his death they mourn 
the loss of a learned and s^e defender of iht 
faith, as well as of a friend in whom they could 
place the most perfect confidence. If he differ- 
ed from any of them in opinion on speculative 
subjects, he was still just to their talents and 
virtues, and returned their proems of friendship 
with a sii)cerHy am) warmth pf affection hquour- 
$^ble alike to himself and to them. 

Mr. Buckmmster was an active and useful 
met^ber of several literary and religious socie- 
ties. The society for the promoting of Chris- 
tian knowledge, piety and charity, a;id the Bible 
^ciety of Massachusetts ranl^ed him among 
th^ir mosit zealous members. And the Society 
lately fqrn^ed for improving the moral condition 
of seamen was established through his influence 
in connection with the efforts of some other gen- 
tlen^en in this place and vicinity. 

He w^s ^ member of the IVf ass, Historical So- 
ciety, i^nd of the Acadetny of \n% and Sciences 
in this State. Of the respectable University at 
C^mbiidge, he was justly considered as v^e of 
the n^ost distinguished sons. His litei-ary char- 
^^er reflected honour upon that Institution-^ 
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and Us govemours had given publick testimo- 
nies of their high estimation of his erudite ac- 
complishments, by selecting him to deliver a ' 
course of Lectures on subjects connected with 
biblical literature—The expectations of the 
friends of sacred ttiticism are now disappoint- 
ed ; and they lament that this luminary in our 
hemisphere of theology is extinguished forever. 



LITERARY IMTELLIGEJSTCE. 

The first volume of the JVew Edinburgh En-! 
cyclo/iediaj (republishmg in Philadelpliia,) is 
ready for sale by C. Williams, Boston. The 
typographical execution is neat, and the plates 
are superiour to those of any other work pub- 
lished iii America. Many interesting articles 
?ire added by the American editors. Among 
the additional plates is a portrait of the late 
Fisher Ames, engraved in the first style of ex- 
cellence. 

The Emfiorium of ArtB and Saencesy a new 
monthly maga,7.ine, whose objects and contents 
are perhaps sufficiently explained by its title, is 
now publishing in Philadelphia. The two first 
numbers are received by C. Williams, Boston. 
It is edited by John Redman Coxe, M. D. and 
will undoubtedly , be a valuable assistant to the 
arts and sciences of our country. 
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EX&CRAPHICAX. 4CC0Wf OF tgS LjL^S 

ffOM J4ME& BOWfiQIJ^. 

<^ Thejrb i^ a lotelin^ss in persqmal ivtrordi ,pA 
. goodness, which eveiy rational man .will piCiy- 
ccive and adniite. They have ,§m attractive .^ij^ 
Captivatiag influenpe, whiqh always rexide^ 
their possesstC^r estimable. And it is the ip^- 
mediate dictate of, our nature to approve and.i^ip- 
^piect thdse who are .known to possess int€5grity 
6f principle, jind to piiirsue a steady course of 
virtuous conduct. Whatsoever things are tt:\ie, 
honest, just, a^d pure, s^re always ^ovely, hon- 
ourable, and of good report. Such as have ;t^iesp 
moral qualities, acquire a resppcuble diati^otion 
while th^y livq, and leave behind tl;ie|h a ^^ 
claim to grateful and plea^^ re;nemlit;^ce. 
For, < the memorial of virtiie is immprtaL Jit ia 
known on earth, and approved in heaven. When * 
present, men take example from it ; and when 
it is gone, they desire it.' 
tot. i. Q 
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finding' the iHi<^ pny^ce of Massacbii^etts^ 
BMtoih eaceepled) uadttr the Goatrol of tlie Amer? 
iciU'Congrest. 

In f7S0f Mr. BowdcMfi married S«rah, the 
OBi^ dMijgfhter, ifNieed^ tfae oalf child^ of hn ub^ 
cl^^ Wiltitnfi Bdwdoiny Esq. The estate of both 
bMlhar^ fkmit centered' m am fomlfy. 

Mr. Bowdoin was successively called to fill 
setrend h6nd]^raUe offices ia the govemm^it of 
tile co Baroo p weakht He wa3 m the seaate tad 
iitf the cduiiett^ and one of the seye&feUewa or 
catfpbta^n ttf the Universky at Gamhfidge^ 
Tfa&lMt ffiAdkkr elaplojFin^ kt vhkh hie^Kaa 
e a ga fc c d waa^arimssmta^teceaft j»(S|Man|tta 
effbdt^if |»M9iUe> a settleaieat ef the eaaOBrftaod 
we^tererhMadflcrieeof Liottisiaaayer^'if secoMi^ 
ry? ta ftib^olistte the pwrcha^ of the FlcHidasy^ 
iM atfhe same time to ifytain opmpien^tioii^fer 
spt^tibte on American^ commerce. The ikl 
sabodss of negociatien is well known ; but those 
iK^nr arre best acquainted with its history know 
libo^ th2ft ki &ih^« is in no degree to be ascrM)^ 
ed to any Warn of exertioB on the part of I^r, 
3a#dcMa. 

Though fhe immediate reason of his retar% 
was thie ill 4taie of his health, it is believed he 
^aiic|e baclt ttjfth the deliberate persuasion of the 
jnipoittsibillty 6f eff^thfig sxly one of the ejects 
of fait mikmiA at th^ time ^ a perBuasion which 
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wibs^uent events faaye entirely c<»ifirmed» In 
the hands of Mr. Bowdoin> however^ the faonoiir 
of his country could never have suffered. He 
took the most enlarged views of its interests and 
pursued them witha disinterestedness andaaense 
of duty^ which were aever sacrificed to a!kiy per- 
sonal or private considerations ; so that a great 
part of the time wMch he spent in thb foreigtk 
service was parsed in more laborious exertiooi 
artd personal sacrifices^ than the result of the 
mission might at first lead us to suppose* 

After his return to America he appeared to 
relinquish all inclination for publick employ* 
ment, and to resign himself more Mid more to 
those occupations in which he could do most 
service to the community, with the least inter-* 
ruption from those passions and prejudices witb 
which men m publick Icfe have so often to coiw 
tend. The repose which he sought was disturb* 
ed only by the infirmities of his health. He re- 
tired, not to indolence, but to a sphere of useful- 
ness and activity within the reach of a private 
man. The improvements, which were making 
under his immediate direction on his estate at 
Naushaun, were of consequence not so much to 
himself as to the agiicultural and economical in* 
terests of his country ; and it b greatly to be re* 
gretted that he was not permitted longer to puTf 
aue and direct them. 



f»Kitfy indicated bj the iirevfttiiig seatim^it of 
urifowiKliui deceased £m7 di^ was enlargbii^ 
tbe sfdieare of liiit beiieyplelie« ; aady as is ai^iray s 
the easef with tiiose who have the m wis a^ dis- 
pb^OQ to do good> hi| satisfacuon idcreaaed as 
tin c^portoni^es of bp^ntjr lii^ltipli^d^ 1(« yras 
lemarkldily {iree from those Weatpsi^sses and bidr 
den vi^^ of the rnindy ^hich too often attend on 
%h!6 p09sek»ioti pf great \yealth. His manners 
irere not only those of a maii w^io had seen the 
lierld; bnt they indicated a spirit pf real kind- 
peisB i^d generosity) tvhich enhances pecuniary 
ifelief^ and gives a lasting value to politeness. 
He eartied into private life, not merely the de* 
p^rtment of ^ gentleman, but the same princi-^ 
|lltsofJintegrt^ and sense of truth and right, 
^hi^h wc are confident govei'ned hisr publick 
coiiduct. He was; a man pf letters, and particu* 
iarly fbnd of thofec studies l^hich contributed to 
^e improvements in which he was engaged. 
P^e of his latest employments was the transJa-r 
^toU <rf I>aub€ntQn*9 ^ork on the m^na^ement of 
she^/i i the first edition of which he piinted at 
ki| crwn expense. The value of this work is 
^uch increased by many additions which he 
ii^de't&it feom a comparison of several llpgUsh 
^^i^monthesanieMbject. A second edition 
)|iui jiist (^peared \ an4 we pfes«nM it wUl «1t 
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T^nyh be a standard work oo this sulyect) tincQ it 
has been recommended by the Agricultural 3q- 
cie^ of Massachusetts. I)is library y his collec- 
tion of jf^Ttimg^y and his valuable ccjlections in 
A^eralogtf ;^ld Cry^tallograflhy make a partj>f 
the donation which he has left to the college at 
Brunswic^. Thi^ institution bears the name of 
biB family) and has always been an object of liis 
patronage. 

In short, though in the latter years of his life 
he was not much seen out of the circ|e of lu9 
fanuly, the number 1;^ very great of thoi$e in the 
community who feel that they have lo^ a bene* 
factor ^ and, if the will of Heaven had not other-t 
wise determined, thp voice of the publick woi^ld 
gladly recal him from the tomb, 

Mr. Bowdoin spent a few months of every 
summer at the island of MiuaJiquny which he 
owned. He resided a few years st Dorchester^ 
f|ve or six miles from Boston, the estimation in 
which he was held there, may be judged of by 
the sermon preached by the minister, the Rev. 
Thaddeus Mason Harri^ from which sermpn 
and from a biographical memoir by the late 
Rev. .Joseph S. Buckminster, the chief of this 
sketch is taken. We shall close our account of 
this worthy man in Uie words of Mr. Buckmin« 
iter who sayft that^-^< he never was xoore active- 
ly cn^^Sfged than during the few last years of hi| 
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Hfe, in empl o y m e ius of winch eyeiy nun idll 
acknowledge die utilify, and of winch Ins conn* 
try will reap the benefit. He was finding in the 
porsnitsofagriciiltitre, and in the intellectual 
as well as actire exerBons of a verf indnstrions 
life, a degree of sads&ctioO) which is often 
sought in rain in the pleasures of sense, the tu- 
maits of faction, the career of piri>lick life, or the 
retreats of solitude and luxurious indolence. If 
Grod bad been pleased to spare him longer, eve- 
ry day, I doubt not, would hare rendered his 
life more valuable and de^rable, as it does tiiat 
of every map who lives in the ei^ercise of a con*- 
scientioos and willing beneficence. Now his 
days are past, his purposes are broken off, maf 
God so order it that his worthy deugns shall be 
promoted ; his good intentions be carried into 
complete effect ; and all tbat bles^^ be diffus- 
ed, which himself would have been desirous to 
see, and to which he would have been ready and 
happy to contribute !^ 

Mr. Bowdoin died at Naushaun island, (which 
is situated between Martha's Vineyard and the 
continent) on the 1 1th of October, 1611, in die 
sixtieth year of his life. Having no children, he 
bequeathed this island, and the bulk of his es- 
tate to his nephew, Jamc% Temfile Bowdoiny Etg. 
second son of Sir John Temple, Bart, whose lady 
yfw itkt only i^ister of the subject of these i^V 
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ropirs.*— The ei^graving which aeQotnpaiiies ^s 
i% from a portrait by Mr. Stewart) ^d is recog- 
iiized as. & gjbod likeness. 



THJS EXAMIJ^EM....^ro. VI. 

])fUSICAL REVIEW. 

Hiarmoma Sacra : being a Collection of Paalm^ 

and Mymn. Tune9j edectedand adafiudj^wn 

the- Works oj Handtlf Luther^, Bqvena^rqftf . 

J. darky Dt: Crqft^ Jmoldf JBofipandf B&^t€f 

\S^^\Sl^e. WfiA-wMchafe^mt^rsfiersedanHm^ 

k€9> tf nep^ Tunetj cfmfioMed ^xfunNdBly' for 

$M» wfrk* The wffoU arran^ied fw. three an^- 

J^ur F9ie€$f b>^ J. Hemnt^ erganUt qf TrmUy 

Ckmrek* Jubilate Deo emaes. "Sjh h 2> 

3. Bosleib J. T. Buckinghiun. 

Tl^E force of Harmonf has its desired eSectf 

and makes the animal happy, when the eflR^rt is 

unauthorised l^y the understanding ; and the in- 

Suerice of Mti^ic over our Kflbctions is a truth 

estublnh^ both by sacred and protoe history, 

alM) confirnfted by its «oni»ta»it ^Bt in all reiig- 

iotts rites where the passioito are most deeply 

intefested. If 0)i% art has the power to direct 

the emodofts of the heart, does it not deserve 

pur ihost earnest i^endon 19 preserve its proper 

^uenec^ smd direct it lo tb^ good pi|rpose^ i»7 
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tended by the wise and kind Author of all bless* 
ings f and this can only be done by preventing 
the art itself from behig corrupted by the ca« 
price and absurdity of human frailty, and by di- 
recting the power of its purity to assist us in 
the habits of virtue 8tnd religion. Plutarch tells 
us, that a man who has learned musick from his 
infancy, will ever after have a sense of right and 
wrong, and an habitual persuasion to decorum ; 
this is undoubtedly true, if we consider the an- 
cient manner of inculcating the laws of their 
country ; the great actions of heroes ; the praises 
of their deities ; not to mention its mathematic- 
al principles, which made a part of the Greek 
educatii^, and induced the yonih to serious in« 
quiry and led them to noble truths ; and, that 
the manners of any people are best denoted by 
their national musick, is certainly true, as the 
mind will always seek its repose and delight, hi 
pursuits the most similar to its general tendency 
and direction. 

Wc «re further told by ancient authors, that 
all laws whether liuman or divine, exhortations 
to virtue, the knowledge and actions of gods and 
heroes, the lives and achievements of illustrious 
men, were written in verse, and sung publickly, 
by a ch<Nir to the soutid of instruments ; and it 
appears by the scriptures that such from the 
earliest times was the custom among the Israel* 
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^s ; Dior was it poesible to find meaiis more 
efficacious for impressing oa the mind of man 
^e principles pf morality^ and inspiring the love 
of virtue. Perhaps, however,^ this was not the 
i^esult of a premeditated plan ^ but inspired by 
sublime sentiments and elevation of thought, 
which in scents that were suited and propor- 
tioned to their celestial nature, endeavoured to 
find a language worthy of tliemselves and ex- 
pressive of their grandeur. Musick appears to 
have been interwoven with the whole tissue of 
religious ceremony in Palestine. The priest- 
hood seem to have been musicians hereditarily 
and by office. The prophets seem to have aci- 
companied their inspired effusions with musick ; 
and every prophet like the present im/ir(yvua» 
tori of Italy, seems to have been accompanied 
by a musical instrument. 

This reflection leads us to consider the pres- 
ent state of musick in this country, and show how 
far it may be made subservient to the ornament- 
al p^rt of education f and at the same time a 
means of inducing ther mind to the sober pur- 
I suits of virtue and religion, which ought to be 
the intention of parents in forming the minds 
of their children. 

Musick is to bo understood as a powerful as- 
sistant to sentimental expression, which by the 
power of its charms enforces our attention to 
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some paiticular sdbject adapted to some iiatural 
passion 6f mankind ; it took its rise in the ear- 
liest periods of society. << Jnbal,** (we find s&oon 
after the creation of the world,) " was the father 
of all such as handle the harp and organ,'^ and 
it is more than probable, that Mbses, the most 
ancient of all writers, was well acquainted with 
this art. The Egyptians were the promoters of 
science in the Hebrew nation, and Moses was 
instructed in allthe learning ofthe Egyptians. 
The sublime and animated song of Moses on 
the overthrow of Pharoah on the Red sea, was, 
we beliere, adapted to the s#eet strains of mu- 
sick ; for we are told it was sung by Moses and 
the children of Israel : — After the conclusion of 
the song, << Miriam the prophetess, the sister of 
Aaron, took a timbrel in her haihd, and all the 
women went out after her with timbrels and 
and with dances : And Miriam ahSWered them, 
sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed 
gloriously ; the horse and his rider hath he 
thrown into the sea." 

The history of king David furnishes ps with 
'very striking proofs of his attachment to the art 
ofmusick. Saul being troubled in mind, and 
melancholy, he Was advised to apply to musick as 
a remedy for his disorder. Datid vokAl his harp, 
and played tunes of sweet melody, and Saul was 
comforted. 
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The Psalms of David, which glow with the 
ardour of genius, were, it is more than probable, 
set to the most sublime and impressive musick. 

Dr. Bum observes in his sermon on psalmo* 
dy, that ^ The expression of our gratitude to 
the Almighty and Eternal Benefactor, in songs 
of praise, is founded in the nature of man, and 
consequently as old as the creation" ; but he 
traces it still higher ;. it was first, says he, 
<* the employment of heaven befoi*e man was 
made— -and will be so after the consummation of 
all things." 

Jp considering this part of publick worship, he 
has tl^e following observations on the state of 
P^amody under the Jewish dispensation f 

<^ David was a proficient in the knowledge of 
sounds and was himself a performer in the ser- 
vice, and composed the words which were set 
to musick by his chief musicians. He procured 
persons skilful in the art, at the royal expence : 
and gave all possible encouragement to the pro- 
fession of it. He employed in his service no 
less than two hundred, fourscore and eight sing- 
ers and musicians ; it is indeed a loss to be la- 
mented, that no footsteps of the ancient music 
are. now to be found, whereby we .might be en- 
abled to form an adequatc/'comparison between 
the musick of that time a^ the present." 

VOL.9. . H 
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We read of mighty things performed by 
the musicians of old ; that they could transport 
a man to rage and fury, and in a moment quell 
the commotions of his soul, inspire the tender 
passions, and infuse the softnessses of love, or 
the extacies of devotion : nay, that they could 
charm even the brute creation, and move things 
senseless and inanimate. The Moravian and 
Methodist preachers always allow their people 
a large share of singing in the performance of 
their devotion, and their singing is much su- 
perior to other less enthusiastick assemblies. 
It is well known, " that they have adapted the 
. musick of some of the finest and most popular 
songs ; with reason, as people in general take 
the greatest pleasure in singing that whkl;i is 
most familiar and pleasing to the ear/' 

The late venerable bishop Home observes— . 
" Well regulated musick, if ever it had the pow- 
er of calming the passions, if ever it enlivened 
and exalted the affections of men in the worship 
of God, (purposes for which it was formerly era- 
ployed) doubtless it hath still the same power, 
and can still afford the same aids to devotions. 
When the beloved disciple was, in spirit, ad- 
mitted into the celestial choir, he not only heaixi 
them * singing' hymns of praise, but he heard 
likewise ' the voice of harpers harping upon 
their harps.' Rev. XIV. 2. And why th^t. 
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wHch saints are represented as doing in hfcav- 
eiiy should not be done according to their skill 
and ability, by saints upon earth ; or why instru- 
inemal inusick should be abolished as a legal 
ceremony, and vocal music, which was as much 
ID, should be retained, no good reasons can be 
assigned. Sacred music, under proper regula- 
tiQD% removes the hindrances of our devotion^ ^ 
cures the distraction of our thoughts, and ban- 
ishes weariness from our minds. It adds sotem- 
mty to the pubtick service, raises all the devout 
passions in the soul, and causes our duty to be- 
Game our delight. < Of the pleasures of heav- 
en,* sajrs the eloquent bishop Atterbury, ' noth- 
11^ farther is revealed to us, than that they con- 
ast in the practices of holy musick, and holy 
love ; the joint enjoyment of which we are told, 
is to be the happy lot of all pious souls, to end* 
less ages." 

Eveiy ixiusician, possessed of sound taste suid 
judgement, will readily acknowledge, that sim^- 
pUcity is a gmnd source of beauty in church 
musick ; and yet superiour genius seems requir- 
ed to be conscious of its powers, and willing to 
fellow its dictates. If, when we sing, we should 
feel that we are addressing the supreme Being, 
that he is with us, hearing our prayers, accept- 
ing our praises ; then tunes that appear, per- 
haps, to ^ave but iittle musical merit, will con-^ 
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vey tbp purest and most devout sensations to the 
hearts of the hearers. Even when only per- 
formed on an mstrumenty will call to the mind^ 
a^ foretaste of the blessipgs conveyed by the 
words of the psalms to which they are adapted. 
We have been led into these desultory and 
unconnected remarks by the examination of a 
work now publishing, the title of which is re- 
cited at the head of this article. It reflects 
much credit <m the author, whose plan evident- 
ly is to improve this excellent and Useful, pariL 
of divine service, and to ke^ a necessary uni- 
fonnitf in the performance of sacred music io, 
the different places qf woi?dup- The tunes are^ 
composed, in three and four parts : each part»; 
when sung alone^ has as much melody as its. 
relative situation will allowy which renders it; 
more easy to the (earner ; and the compass of 
each part is such, that even an indifferent voice* 
may perform the part allotted without difficulty. 
Jt is much to be wished that thi^ religious exer- 
c^ should be more particularly attended to;, 
and as improvement seems to he the object, we 
cordially wish the authpr stipqess. From the' 
encQuragement we understand he has already 
met in his uiidertakii^g, he will undoubtedly be 
stimulated to gp op, and tP n^f^ke it every way 
worthy of publick patronage. We do not hesi- 
titte to pronounce the specimen before us as en-^ 
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titled to the first rank among the musical pibli- 
cations of our country. May the author meet 
inth that encouragement and success which he 
deserves for his laudable attempts to reform and 
improYe the prevalent vitiated taste of the pres- 
ent times. O. A. 



08JJ>rn£R'S POEMS. 

FOR THE rOLTANTHOS. 

Mr. £]>itoR) 
With emotions of mingled pain and indig- 
nUion have I perused the illiberal attack in 
juar last number, upon Osander's " Foemt,^ 
The being, who could thus vilify the most prcn 
foond erudition, combined with a sublimely bold 
and vivid genius, must indeed pos^esi^ a soul 
composed of the " essence of the tiger^a direful 
thb-it^* together with the " vi/ier*s fioison^ bagy 
Mlangy and ^alrva /" His mind may be com- 
pared to that " Helly where horrors broody and 
Uackne89 ruminates /'* His hearty—" a harder 
cannot be foundy* though you " rummage the 
iatenae of denaityy and seek out the essence of 
stem adamant /** " Litthy limfiingy squeaking 
ttnry^ with both hands full of maybes and fier^ 
^fisesy* could alone have engendered the " ma; 
Cfriavelian** libely for which its audacious authpr. 
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ott^^be bamshed to that ^nether chaQ9^ibi9L 
♦* ady99 of evil" whcFC <* mock horror9 9carf% 
and crazif iAaftcM qf gmly terrors frighten awL 
aitrm / /" Indeed, it wer^ to be wished,. ^ i^ 
signal mark of well merited vengeance^ thati 
some «< blacky itruggling vifier** would wriggly 
ii)to his ^ hollow l^eartj and ^ tear his tert 
VITALS UP ! ! !*• 

Through the'" dim^ distant gloom'^ of futuritfn 
howevci*, iny " eye skems peefi" and I confi- 
dently anticipate the glorious time when Osan- 
der^s fame shall be rescued ft-pm the fkngs of 
carping) crabbed ^riticks, A knowledgeo£ bis 
talents is alone necessary to render him justly 
celebrated in the annals of literature, and wheq 
ajl his worthy all his dMnterestednessy and all 
his brilliant and rapid acquirements shall be pro« 
roplgated to the worldy the dark cloud shall dis-^ 
perse, and tiie orb of his glory appear ki itsy^H- 
pal splendour I 

Need I speak of his visits to New-York, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, &c. &c. merely to edify the 
dolt-heads infesting those places ? Oi his great 
goodness in allowing those upon whom he wait- 
ed to subscribe for his worksy that they might 
share in the glory of aiding " religious purpose 
es ?** Shall I record his unbounded liberality 
to certain booksellers in exchanging his treai* 
^res for their drossy thereby leaving them eev^^ 
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Innited regqu-^n^wluch. takers tbese bo!oJ(,vend- 
en, (so wiffiirdfal ai^ thejr of the vising, genera- 
doD)) will fret ly di^tpibute tp aU Httle masters 
and misses, now learning their letters, without 
money and without firice ? Shall I tell of his 
•tjic ? How free from every tei^t of plagiarism .! 
r— Of his measure ? WitU what inimitabte har^ 
mony does he blend blank, pastoral, bisroick, lyr- 
ick, &c. Sec. in onp awect confusion / Shall I 
touch upon his fency-wrought images ? They 
may be worahififitd withoiit the charge of idola^ 
tryj for there is nothing in heaven, earth or hell 
that can be likened un^o thena. His ^eo^us ? 
its scintillating ^flR^rvesence \yill c^use the oiost 
|uke-warm to glpw witfe '^ thou^qnd timc^ thou-, 
•and Strom6iolian"->f^Bvit stay^-^the plodding 
path of prose but poorly suits the dignity of my 
subject ; Vi\ c*en mount the Nf use^* Jack-as^ 
mjrsclf.)— 

Yctt*d in die lao^ag« of the tchoob, 
JLet others practice Moiuris rules, 
And t4mely follQw in the rout. 
By gamut wt, ind truth laid out ; 
1 sifig the wight who dare dispense 
With ftatoih rhyme, and ewNmon ioue ; 
Who boldly treads the trackless way, 
Where e t mimn talenu fear to stray ; 
Who, thoo^ in * demity fHteme^ now loit^ 
^Uid now 'inid « ^rdvit^/iragauttt** tost^ 
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Now « jLOwjiNG*' through cerulean heaven. 
Through " cbaos* nttber delP* now driy'n» 
yihote « ibmgbts'* while on the « s^emn Awt^* 
f Like *< Hvaiing bilhw* rolT and roar; 
Who, « vfkb trembling terror^* seeing 
Black << tempests nesti.ii m/o ^i»f »** 
Still hopes to rear a deathless name. 
And grace the lasting scroll of fame 

# * * # 
To dogerell and to bathos dear, 
3weet bard of Hudson, now appear ! 
Thou, in whose vatt, creative brain. 
Wild whimsies hold their freakish reign, 
Thou, who exceli'st in w/ and knowledge 
Tbe tutor oftbe blaci»bcys* college. 
Thou friend of *< situation! rural,** 
"^here smile ** tbe graces — surely plural^* 
Thou, who of *« pretty moons complete,** 
Canst make for « children playtbitigs neat ;" 
X** Comet's palace^* too canst build, 
'Thou, who canst perch « upon a tree-tap,** 
And see *< true bope down from above drop" 
pn pious pray'rs just •* libe a dew-drop,** 
Thou, who canst sense and nonsense mingle, 
I^o matter how, — so they but jingle, 
' Whose fables ''/rigbt a lion so. 
He scarce can tell wbieb way to go^ 
To thee, the Muses* nonpareil, 
The lofty paean would 1 swell. 
« * # • 

Oh t that my ink-komt could fill. 

JFrom Helicon's inspiring rill^-* 

0h ! that each spruce Pamaaiian \aide 
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Woiddksidly lend her, tnpdul ai<| ! 
Ilicii wonld I give eTcpre^ston birtl^ 
AndacRiiid thy praise through « nether** earth ; 
llien haffrtat s/^/glVd, pki^ tfaj naoK^ 
Kgh on the briUiapt. page g^ fsu]Af;--T; 
Bdieve me, thou,^enpvB*d Ji^gjoi^y 
Shalt Hvci the thenf oC fii^ur? s^y^, 
iPX» Chancer thall in vain be sought, 
'And Sjpencer's nana it sunk to nought'; 
T%^peer]es» talents shfOibe-ahowBy 
iFim &itler*s verse is no more known ; 
Mnem 3R^ton's page shall be forgot, 

MP9ES. 

l^Bi 7b thbsevte have Ileve^fe&sted their 
cjrcs upcHi^this deliiciou^ roorc^au of, Osandefr's, 
&£l obs^jpd thfit tl|e above, quotations, are m 
ihtat natine fi%rieyyKnd in ipany places not the 
^«M^ ^J^ne, l^ut the rhymcj also, is retsdned. It 
may further be remarked, that to Osander, alone, 
are we indebted for the unexapcipled height to 
Wlucb the eubHme and beautiful have now reach- 
ed^— The famous Parson W did tolerably 

well, but Osander has beaten hollow all who 
tver went bcfpre him^ As the Parson was en- 
titled to some credi^ 1 Conclude, by selecting a 
few of hii^ ipOst adpiired sayings, that they may 
be immortalised in the same page which cele- 
brates the fame of Osapder.*— 
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y My £tther't pojofte was burnt, 
" And I ovtHloort was tmrni*** 

** Ai I slid down the mow of hay, 
.*< There I see my danger lay ; 
** The fork tines stood up aright, 
« Which sot me in a doleful fright.** 

« As I went^over the miU-dam 

«* 1 fell dewnr-^lam— bang.** M. 



INTERVIEW OF BUONAPARTE^ 
General in Chief ^f the M^tj vnth several Mufoh- 
tUy (^c. in the interiour qfthe Great Pyramid. 

From a Collection of Manifestoesi Proclamar 
tions, Discourses, Decreesy &c. &c. of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, printed in French in London, 1811t 
the followbg Discourse is extracted. <* Never," 
sjfty the reviewers^ « was hypocrisy better sup- 
ported. Notwithstanding the Frenchification^ 
visible in the manufapturing of this dialogue, it 
i^s clear that the J^ufihtia^ [[Mullahs] saw through 
the Corsican. I^ ^ds another to the instances 
in which Buonaparte has failed, when he had %o 
manage religious personages. He failed with 
his Catholick Council : he failed with his Syna- 
jg;ogue of Israelites ; and he failed with this Ma- 
hommedan divan. But it was not for want of 
attention to the subjects of h^ wiles \ nor for 
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vrant of compliance with their customs and prac- 
dces. 

When he assisted at the festival of the anni- 
versary of Mahomed, he was habited in the ori- 
ental costume, and declared himself the protect- 
or of all religions. He is moreover sumamed 
in that country, Ali^Buonafa'rte ; and the ac- 
quisidoii of such a surname is no inconsiderable 
advantage. 

Buonafiarte. God is great and his works are 
wonderful I Here is a vast work performed by 
human hands ! What was the intention of him 
who caused this pyramid to be built ? 

Suleiman, He was a powerful king of Egypt, 
whose name it is supposed was Cheops. He 
desired to prevent the sacrilegious from dis- 
turbing the repose of his remains. 

Buonafiarte The great Cyrus caused himiielf 
to be interred in open air, that his body might 
return to its elements. Do not you think he did 
better ? Do not you think so ? 

Suleiman [^bomng.'J Glory to God ! to whom 
all glory is due. 

Buonafiarte, — Honour to Mah ! What Ca- 
liph was it who caused this Pyramid to be open- 
ed, and troubled the remains of the dead ? 

Muhumed, It is believed to have been the 
commander of the faithful, Mahmoud, who 
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reigned many years ago at Bagdad ; <ytli^rs sty 
it was the renowned Aroun Alra^hid (tbe peace 
of €k>d be upon him !) who expected to find 
treasures here ; ^ut when by his orderthey Sad 
broke open his chamber, tradidon says, that ilief 
found nothing but mammies, and along the -wall 
this inscription in letters of gold, Tbetrnfikm* 
commiU Mquity without ftrofit^ but niot toM^HU 
remorse ! ! I 

Buonafiarte, The bread wrested by the vio- 
lent fills his mouth with gravel stones* 

TifuAamed [^bowing,'] This is the dictate of 
wisdom. 

BuoTiafiarte, Glory to Allah ! There it no 
God but God ; Mahomet is hie firofihet : and I 
am one of the friends of Mahomet I 

Suleiman. The salutation of peace be on the 
sent of God ! salutation also on thee ; invincilde 
general, favourite of Mahomet ! 

Buonaparte. Muphti, I thank you. The di- 
vine Koran, is the delight of my soul, and the 
attention of my eyes ; I love the prophet, and I 
intend, very shortly, to visit and honour bis tomb 
in the Holy City. But my mission is first to 
exterminate the Mamelukes. 

Ibrahim. May the angels of victory sweep 
away the dust from thy path, and cover thee 
with their wings. The Mameluke deserves 
death. 



Bu6iiafiurte. He has been struck) and sebed 
by the black angels Moukii* and Quarkir. God, 
Ga whom every thing depends, has (tecreed that 
his dominion should be destroyed. 

Suleiman i{e stretched forth the hand of 
, rapine over the lands, — the Harvests,— the hors- 
es of Egypt.- "* 

BuoTiafiarte.... And over the most beautiful of 
your female sls^ves, mos^ holy Mughti i — ^Allah 
has withered his arm. If Egypt is his property, 
let him shew the title deeds by which he holds 
it from God ; but God is just and merciful to his 
people. 

Ibrahim, Q tbou the moi|t valiant among the 
followers of Yesu .! Jfllah has direjcted thee to 
follow the exterminating angel, to deliver his 
land of Egypt. 

Buonaparte. This l^d was delivered up to 
twenty-four oppressors, rebels against the great 
Sultan our ally (God encircle him with glory !) 
and to ten thousand slaves, brought from Can- 
ada* and Geoipgia : Adriel, the angel of death, 
has breathed upon them t we are con^e : th«y 
lure vanished. 

Muhame4> l^liJ^B^j successor of Alexander, 

* This is certainly a misprint : Buonaparte intended to 
^y Cir«««ftb4-whic^ would be consist^t #ith fact ; not ' 
Catiada, wken^ DO Mameluke was ever brought to Bpfpt, 

VOL. 2. 1 
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^iidnotir' to thine invincHile arms ! to the tinex* 
' {>ected'thtiiider that isiucs from the midst of thy 
'IHoMol^ fi|;htiiig from horses ! [the horse ar- 
Ullery.] 

Budndftarte, bo yon believe that, thunder is 
the 'work of the sons of men ? Do you believe 
tiiat ? Allah committed it to my himds by the 
^ j^emus of war. 

Ibrahim. l/Ve' know, from thy deeds, that M* 
Ikh has s^nt thee ; couldst thou be victor, had 
hot AUah allowed thee ? The l)eha and ail the 
Neighbouring districts resound with thy mira<^ 
cles. 

- Bnofiafiarte. A celestial Car shall^ at my or^ 
' ders, ascend even to the abode of the clouds ; 
' iind the lightning shall descend along a wire of 
m^tal) at my bidding. 

Suleiman. And -the great serpent, which 

cif^pt out from under the base ef Pompey's piN 

^ lar, the day of thy triumphant entry into Alex<- 

- andiia, and remiains convened into ^tone around 

the base of the column, was not that another 

• iMdKgy, wrought by thy hand I 

JBuonafiartf. Lights of the faithful, you are 
idesdned to bdiold yet greater wot^ers ; for the 
days of regeneration are come upon you. 

IbfaMm, The divine unity regaid thee with 
j^ iDye o£< pre^ectioDt ad<mr of Yesu, -and 
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render thee the support of the chUdrenofth^^ 
prophet ! 

Buonaparte^ l^s not Mahomet said-r-every 
man who worships God, and performs good, 
worksy whatever be his religicm, he ^haU be. 
sav^d ? 

Suleiman^ Mahamedj Ibrahim^ all howing /(h^ 
gether-^H^ has said it. 

Buonafiarte. And if I b^ order from ok high 
hk\^ moderate^ the pride of the viror of Yesu^bjr^ 
cUp^isbing his ten^poral possessionsi to a^n^ 
for hi;m. treasures in heaYenr^-«a]r> wa9 it itoi. 
rendering glory to God whose mercy is infinite. 

J!^^ha^ed [m ^eat afifirehefuion.'] The 
]!^p||iti of Home was rijch and powerful : but 
we. arc >ut very, poor Muphtb^ 

B^on^fiarte. I know it, nev^r fear, you have 
b^n weighed in the balance with Belshazzar| 
and been found wanting^-^Does this Pyramid, 
contun any treasures, that ever came to your' 
knowledge ? 

Suleiman. ('Laying hii hand on hi* heart J 
None, my lord. This we swear by the holy city 
of A^ecca. 

Buonafiarte. Cursed, thrice cursed be those, 
who seek perishable riches, and covet gold and 
^ver which are but Sordid mud ! I 
Suleiman, Thou has. spared the vicajr of Te^u 
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and hast treated him with clemency, and good- 
ness. 

Buonafiarte, He is an old roan whom I a- 
dore.— [May Crod grant his desiresj when they 
are directed hy reason and truth 1} — But he is t6 
be blamed for condemning all the Mussulmans 
to everlasting fire ; and Mlah forbids intoler- 
apce to all. 

Ibrahim, Glory to Allah and his prophet> 
who has sent thee among us to cause the faith 
of the feeble to blaze forfh afresh, and to open 
a^ain to the ' faithful, the gates of the seventh 
heaven I 

Buonafiarte, You say right, most zealous 
Muphti : — Continue fai^ful to Altakj the sove^ 
reign master of the seven wonderful heavensj 
and to Mahomet his vizir, who passed through 
1^1 these heavens in a single night. Be friendai 
to' the French, ant! AHah^ Mahomefd and the 
French will reward you. 

Ibrahim, May the prophet himself seat thee 
at bis left hsncl, at the day of the resurrection, 
aifter the third sound of the trumpet I 

Buonq/iarte, He that hath ears to hear, \e% 
him hear ! The hour of political resurrection is 
come to all people groaning under oppression J 
Muphtis, Imans, Mullahs, Derveish^, Kalen* 
dfcrs, instruct the people of Egypt. Encourage 
them to unite with us to complete the atjnilula* 
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lion of t(ie Bays and Mamelukes. Promote the 
CQratnerce of the French in your countries, and 
their undertakings, to attain from hence to the 
antient country ofBrahikah, Offer to them fac- 
tories in your ports, and hanish far from you the 
islanders of Albion, (accursed among the chil- 
dren of Yesu !) for such id the will of Mahomed. 
The treasures, Ae industry, the friendship of 
the French, will be your rewtird, until you rise 
into the seventh heaven, and sit beside the blaclt 
eyed Hourisj ever young 1 ever virgins ! Be- 
neath the shade of the laba^ the branches of which 
offer of themselves to true Mussulmans, what- 
ever they can possibly desire. 

Suleiman, [^6owing\\ Thou hast spoken equal ' 
to the most learned of Mullahs. We confide in 
thy words ; we will promote thy cause ;— -God 
hears us. 

Buona/iarte. God is great, and his .works are 
wonderful, the salutation of peace be upon you, 
most holy Muphtis \ * 



j1 lesson for the ladies. 

The following anecdote of the late Rev, ^ant* 
^uel Ayscough, assistant librarian at the British 
museum, is recommen4cd to t^e perusal of out 
|air readers. 

I 2 
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Qnc day, when according to the rules of his 
QfiicC} as assistant librarian in the J^ritish Muse-, 
umy he attended, thrpugh that grand magazine 
of curiosities, a party of ladies and a gentleman : 
all of whpm, except one lady, were disposed to 
be highly pli^ased with what they saw ; and rc- 
sjlly would hfivc been so, if th^ capiicious fair- 
pne had no( continually damped gnitiii^ation, 
with such ^^clamations as these ; « Oh, trump^ 
ciy !— come along — ^Lord, I see nothing worth 
looking at"— This lady being' the handsomest 
9f the group, Mr« A. (who, although an old 
bachelor, was a greg^t admirer of beauty) at first 
fixed upon her as his temporary favourite ; but 
soon had reason to transfer his particular atten- 
^ons to anpther, less handsome, but more amia- 
ble — On lier continuhig a similar strain of ex- 
clamations, uttere^ with correspondent looks 
i^d demeanpur, he turned towards her, and 
said— ^< my sweet young l?idy, what pains you 
kindly take to prevent that fine face of your^ 
jihom killing half the beaux in London !" and 
then directed his conversation explanatory of 
the different objects before them, to the rest of 
the party.' • 

' So much in^uence, however, she had over 
\tx bompanionS) that, beaten as the round wa^ ' 
to the w^orthy and instructive librarian, she caust 
kA, him to finish It considerably scKmer than wa^ 
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either pleasant to his mindy or convenient to the 
s^ate and ponderosity of his bod^.— While in the 
last room, just before he made his parting boir, 
addressing himself to her with that suavity of 
manner which was io i)eculiar to him, he smil- 
ingly said, « Why, yrhat a crp^s little puss you 
are ! — Nothing pleases you. Here are ten 
thousand curious and valuable things brought 
at a vast expence from all parts of the world ; 
and you turii up your nose at the whole of them. 
Do you think, with these airs, that that pretty 
fice will ever get you a husband ? Not if he 
knows you half an hour first. Almost every day 
of my life, and especially when attending ladie^ 
tlirough thiese rooms, I regret being an old 
bachelor : for I see so many chaf'ming, good* 
tempered women, that I reproach myself for 
not trying to persuade one of them to bless me 
with her company. But I can't fall in love with 
yBu ; and V\\ honestly tell you I shall pity the 
man that d6es : for I'm sure you'll plagUe him 
out of his life.^' , 

During this singular valedictory speech (de- 
livered with such pleasantry that even the re- 
proved could not taike btfence at it the gentle- 
inan who' was of the party looked now ^t the 
speaker and then at the lady, with considerable 
emotion, but said nothing : while she called u|^ 
np small |K>rtion of lightning into a fine pair 
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of dark eyesy and somQ trapsient flashes of H ioto 
her chec^ks j apd then, with her friends (who 
affably wished their candid Cice.rone a good 
morning) wjth<)re^. 

Somewhat nagr^ than a year jifterwards, oq 
^ing the s^ipe round again, pur honest friend 
\^as particulai-ly pleased ni^ith one lady of the 
party : and that one being the prettiest, he con- 
trived according to his wonted custom (as a sail- 
or wo^Jd say) soon " to near her." — Respectful- 
ly inqubitive concerning eyery object which 
time allo\^ed her to notice, sh^ ask^d a number 
of questions ; and, most willingly 

<< He tau^ htv lovely £air-one all he knew,** 
nrhile, in the most engaging manner, she drew 
the attention of her friends to many curiosities 
which they ^ould otherwise have passed by un- 
observant.'-r^i> short, as good Bishop Rundle* 
says,— she (< being disposed to be pleased with 
every thi;)g, ev^iy thing conspired to please 
her^^ Nor was less pjieascd hejr worthy a?id be- 
nevolent guide : who, while she was contemplat- 
ing the rare beauties of nature, was contemplat- 
ing, not only the cl^arms of person, but also those 
of her minjl. — At length " the wonders ended"-^ 
he was about to make his \^fX bovr, wh^n th<? 

* The Bishop of perry-^o whom Bope in a lettfr paid 
f^ fine compliment—^ ttmiU hat a hearC* 
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piscinating fair-one) with ap arch smile (looking 
lum rather askew in the face,) asked him, wheth* 
er he remembered her ?" « No, Ma'am,** said 
he, « but I shall not easily f^get you.**— Then, 
linldng her arm in that of a gentleman who was 
of the party, she asked, in the same engaging 
manner, whether he remembered him ? To 
which he replied, « he thbught he did c but the 
gentleman looked better than when he saw him 
before."— <« Now, Su*,** said she, « don*t you 
recollect once, in this very room, giving a lady 
wlio was pleased with nothing and displeased 
with every thing, a smi^rt lecture for her ca- 
price and ill-temper ?"-^« Yes, Ma*am, I do.'?-w 
*^ Well, Sir, / am that lady ; or, I should rather 
say, I wa« .* for you have been the means, in 
the hands of Divine Providence, of making me 
a totally different being to what I then was : an4 
I am now coijie to thai>k you for it. Your half- 
in-jest and half-in-earpest mod^ of reprpof caus- 
ed *me to knqw myself ; and was 6f far more use 
than all that had been done before, in correcting 
a spoilt temper. After we had left you,** (con- 
tinued she)-i-- ' good God I said \ to myself, if I 
jsippear thus unaniiable to a stranger, how must 
I appear to my friends ! especially to those who 
are destined to live constantly with me l^'— ^ 
f< You asked me, Sir, if I expected ever to get a 
husband : I then had one — this gentleman— whq 
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was presept at yo^r just reiprooC: and I dare 
say, be will join witlv n?ie in thanking you for giv- 
ing it so Aankly and, successfully." 

Th^ husband then cordially repeated his ac- 
know^dgemejDts.to hini» for haying been instru- 
n^ental in contributing, so largely, to their mu«' 
ti^al felicity : << a felicity," said he, << which 
(sliQuld any thing lea^ you, Sir, into the neigh- 
bpurliQQd o f - ... r) yw will gradfy, extremely^ 
bc^tli, xny^^^an^ my wife, if you ^ will call and 
v^^s^."— Jhpn^ l^^ying. Ws address,, arid hQ 
a^^d^bi^l^fjy sj^jtinj^ ^f. A, by, tli^. hand* thjejr;^ 
departed. 

PAPAL EXCOM^UmCATIOJ^. 

The following is an original document, issued 
by the Pope, in the year 1758, against a profes- 
sional man, of Hampreston, England. 

« The Po/ie\8 Cursfj Belly Book, and Candle^ 
on a Hereticky at Hampreston. 

^ BSy the, authority of. th^ blessed yirgin 
Mary, of &(. Peter and Paul, apd of the holy 
saints, we oxcommunicate, we utterly curse and 
ban, commit and deliver to the devil of hell, 
Henry Gpldi^Qy, of Hamprestpn, in the county 
of Dorset* zp. infamous heretick, Uiat hath, in 
spite of God, and St. Peter» v^hose church this 
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h, in spite of all holy saints^ and in spite of our 
holy fether the POpe (God*sf viear here on earth,) 
and of die rererend and wott^pful the canons, 
mastei^ priests^ Jesuits^ atad clerks of oiir holy 
diurch, committed the heinous ciimes of sacri- 
lege with the images of our holy saints, and for- 
saken our most holy religion, and continues in 
hertsy, blasphemy, and corrupt lust. Excom- 
municate be he finally, and delivered over to the 
devil as a perpetual malefactor and schismatick. 
Accursed be he, and given soul and body to the 
devil, to be buffeted. Cursed be he in all holy 
cities and towns, in fields and ways, in houses, 
and out of houses, and in all other places, stand- 
ing, lying, or ridng,' walking, running, waking, 
sleeping, eating, drinking, and whatsoever he 
does besides. We separate him from the 
threshold ; from ail the good prayers of the 
church ; from the. participation of holy mass ; 
from all sacraments, chapels, and altars ; from 
holy bread and holy water ; from all the merits 
of our holy priests and religious men, and from 
all dicir cloisters ;^^fr6m all 'th^ir pardons^ priv- 
ileges, grants, and iinmuhititss, \dl the holy Ik- 
thers (popes of Rome) have granted to them ; 
and we give him over utterly to the power of 
the devil ; and we pray to our Lady, and St. 
I^eter and Paul, and kir holy saints, that all the 
senses of his body may fail him, and that he may 



have no feeling, excfept he come openly to our 
beloved priest at Stapehill,* in time ot massy' 
vithin thirty days from the thlr4 dme of pro- 
nouncing hereof by our dear priest thore, and 
confess his heinous, heretical, and blasphemous 
crimes, and by true repentance make satisfac- 
^tion to our Lady, St. Peter, and the worshipful 
company of our holy church of Rome, and suffer 
himself to be buffeted, scourged^ and spit upon> 
as our said dear priest, in his goodness, holiness, 
and sanctity shall direct and prescribe. 

« Given under the seal of our holy church at 
Rome, the tenth day of August, in the year of 
our Lord Christ one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-^ght, and in the first year of our ponti- 
ficate. « C. R.t" 

<( 8th of October, 1758, fffonounted the first 
time. 

<< 15th of ditto, pronounced the ^tond tim^. 

" 22d of ditto, pronounced the thh-d time.*' 



* At Stapehill there it still a diapd» and a female coo- 
vent of the order of La Trappe. 

f Cr. R., I fwppbsei niost mean C&iirch of Rome. 
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THE ristoj^ oTp egestus. 

OR TAB S17CIIAMTMENTS OF OPINION. 

At dead of night imperial Reason tkepti 

And Fancy with her tr^dn loose revels keeps : 

The airy phantoms a mixt scene ditj^ay, 

bif what we tieard; or saw, or wish'd by day : 

For memory those images retains 

Which pasMon fotm'd; aiid still the strongest reigns ; 

Huntsmen renew the chace they lately run ; 

And generals fight again their battles won, 

Spectres and furies haunt the raurd'ret's dr«ttiui ; 

grants or disgraces are the courtier's themes ; 

The miser spies a thief or a new hoard. 

The ci^'s a knight ; the sycophant a lord : 

Thiis Fancy's in the wild destruciion lost. 

With what we most atihor br lote the niost. 

I thought myself at th6 entrance of a large 
edifice, to which a vast niimber of both sexes re- 
sorted. At their going in they drank of a cup 
which was presented to them, by a female fig- 
ure^ whose form and beauty at first dazzled my 
sensf^s. ; so that I was going to follow the exam* 
pie of the rest and drink of this beverage, when 
a person who stood by in the crowd, informed 
me it resembled the cup of Circe, apd was of so 
intoxicalin|; a nature that all those who drank of 
it were evei^ ^fter incapable of beholding things 
in a proper Ught. 
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« The edifice that you look at," added she, 
<< is the Temple of Vanhf ; Otikion stands at 
^thed«or andpnesents isAl iu iroilnries \rith a 
<< liquor vhich depriy^ them of the right use of 
•< reason, and causes them (to wand^^n fttol^y- 
<< rinthdf error, till the approaches 4]f deat^ at 
^ last open their eyes. My name is P&u- 
<< DKNCE ; follow me, and I will soon display to 
^<^AU the result' of .all the djelusions ,<^ Ff^y 
<( and OpiaUhi." 

I followed my guide wi^out ^heidfeatygi, and 
by herdh*eotionolMierTed Opniion ^estowiog a 
golden wand, which appeared g^Httering with 
diamonds and emeralds, on a person who receiv- 
ed it with the utmost transport « Unhappy 
« mortal I exclaimed my ^onduptor ; the delu- 
<< sions of Opinion operate with such force upon 
^ his understanding, that he accepts that baleful 
^ <( rod as the most desirable present that could 
« be made him." 

Hereupon 1 interrupted my conductor, cbscn- 
ing that it was but natural for a person who had 
receiyed so nch a gift to express some satisfac- 
tion. " I sec," answered she, « tliat you are 
^ sdll subject to the delusions of Opinion. The 
<( rod which that person has accepted, is an em- 
«blem of power; he beholds it in the same 
« light that you do :' but sprinkle your eyes with 
<( some of this watef vrhxch possesses a magick 
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<^ poweiV and will dispel the mists oferror ; yoi;^ 
<< will th«i^ see it in its proper shape." I obey- 
ed and soon perpeived with surprise the wanA 
omverced into a frightful serpent^ which with it! 
hisfiings kept Uiis periBon^ who thought power so 
desirable, in constant fear and uneasiness. 

Loc^dngi another way, I remarked Opinioa 
present a man of an austere countenance ai^dL 
aupelxitioufr ak* with a splendid cap, which he 
reeeived with the utmost exi^taUon. <*That 
<< cap»'* said m^ conductor, << i» called the cap 
<< q£ Soiente ;, observe haw elated the persdu is 
<<' wllo wears^i^ and what important i^rs he gives 
^l^m9^% Again disperaei the mist of error, 
^ wHeh has.retumed to your sights, and youivill 
^ behpld this^proud philoso^er such as he r^- 
^ly y^" I had recourse to the water, as before^ 
aad saw with surpnse the pretended cap of 
Soiencft' converted into the cap of Folly. 

.Nexitacrowd of women^ votaries of vanity, 
appooached Opinion, and one of them receive4 
ffiem her a girdle endowed with the same virtue 
that Homer ascribes to the ce&tus of Venus ; sh^ 
to whom thc| girdle wa& given became from that 
moment a first rate beauty ; and was viewed 
With envy by all the rest^ however, she went off 
with great triumph, overjoyed at having receiv- 
ed so precious* a gift, it being her firm persuar 
aion that Beauty wa^ the sovereign gpoi ot 
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womten. My conductor perceiving that I ynn^ 
dazzled by the superadded lustre of her charms^ 
and that 1 seemed to think th« satisiaction she 
discovered altogether reasonable, observed to 
" me, « that whiit she thought herself happy in, 
« would give rise to all t!\0 misfortunes of her 
« ensuing life, and at last bring her to a imserar 
^' ble death ; examine carefully that girdle,^* 
added sh3, "and you will be convinced of the 
" truth of what I advance." I did so, having 
prepared myself as before, and soon perceived iii 
letters cnibh>idered upon the girdle the foUew* 
ing words, Prostitutioh, Infamy, Disease, widch 
the miiSts of error and the infatuation of Opinion 
had prevented the weacer from takmg potice ot 

I next saw a miser receive a treasure from the 
hand of Opinion, but, upon examiuadqp as be- 
fore, was surprised ta find the heaps of gold 
changed into a sniall sum. f< That sum," said 
my conductor, <« is the amount of his annual ex- 
<• pences, the remainder he only enjoys in Opin- 
« ion, 9A it will never be of service to hhn. 
« Thus you have seen,*' continued he, « how O- 
« pinion with its gilded rays gives an imaginary 
<( value to objects. You shall soon see how all 
*<< these delusions and enchantments are dissipat* 
« ed." 

I had not waited long, when the slcy loirere^ 
around) thunder was heard at a distance^ and th^ 



KingoBTaams Umactf stored I his ghasdir 
figurei together wiA Ihe gioaiis>and cries which. 
worm imwMridimely uttered f vom all ^artecsy had 
sqc^ Bmi^Stot la/poikme that I sudd«il|F avfoke 
IB a;£dgfaty fatppy lo escape from tho bane£al 
cffaeta o£ the enohantmenta of Opiniony and stUt 
happier at the trnpresmon^ thtf left upon njf 
mM'asalJeasoQ to guide m^in n^^fotucc^pDOS* 
rs8s thrattgh.the ynald. 



MJ^IGMAS^ CHARADESy RJBBUSJB& 

Ak jmi&htk is a wittyt airt&ili or abstruse^ de* 
ac«tptioii>. of a thing* or composition). including 
mmo hidden meanings proposed to be g«iessed ; 
Yhkh> ¥^hetl)er they be in prose or verse>,coa- 
tain either soine veri>sd piiCture^a.questiont or % 
prosiBpep«ia» 

A 09ik,mA»B is arnew species* (^ composxtiolBt 
•r literary wottsement, and b indebted for its 
naaaey according t» the £ocy4:lopa£diaa» to the 
Idl&ff vha first invented iL Its subject must 
be a word of two syllables} each forming a dis- 
tinct word ; and these, two ^llahles are to b.o 
otnnected ^^ an ^eiug^DEUt],<^l description) fipst 
aeparaiely aad-^uBia together* 

Thi& HBBli^ is also rartedy. h^ mapy^ ift tfao 
wMmi ol imgBMP s ¥^cAi ifk * gpW^l 
K 2 
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seiise> eyery dariL «aytfig, ftnd cfery diSciitt 
question, may jmss for an aenigma. 

The use of xnigmas is rery tttieieiity being 
vrtll known aiiiohg the Egyptiaiis, vfho are sop^^ 
posed to have borrowed them frpi^i the Heibrewa^ 
among whom, it is certain, tbey w^« no less in 
use. ' Solomoh was parttcularly skilled m thQ 
^h|tion of sB^gma^ or riddles ; and Samao&% 
riddle is spoken of in the fourteenth chapter of 
the book of Judges. Our Saviour frdqu^itly 
had recourse to parables to convey the suMimes^ 
lessons. 

The earliest aenignia we baye pn record is that 
of the Sphinx : ^' What is it that moves ^poi^ 
four legs in the morning, two in the forenjoioQ, 
and three in the afternoon ?" This was jusily 
explained by CEdipus to signify the eh^dh^d^ 
adolescense^ and decrefitkude of man. ' 

The solution of seuigmas, charades, mod ret 
busses, serves to try the inventive tadcnts, and 
occupy our momenta of leisure, at the ^ame tim^f 
that^it gives a life, body, and aeupn to tlnnf^ 
which otherwise have them hot ; and as perj^eifp^ 
ity is caused not by^ accident but b^ design, the 
reasoning powers becoine anxious to resolve 
that perplexity, and, consi^queiMly ^ope is af «» 
forded for penetration. At aH^veilfs, as exer* 
cises of ^tis n^ure hav^ loiig .miAt ^eir way 
^' fisSoMbU circles) wd their eon^osHi6% 
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t 

)it9 employed the most valuable naMAenU of 
some of <mr brightest gemuses^ ^ey should not 
by a&7 be deemed unworthy <^ attention. Erery ' 
thlDg^ it is to b^ recollected) that can ^hed.a 
fdeasiog gle^m on the tnrmoUsof Ufe^respue 
inaniiy if it be but iofc a moment) £rom the va- 
<»ncies of thought^ and call forth the mental en- 
ergiei^ is a service to sodetyy vhich> however it 
i^iy be den^sed by the proud philosopher, is 
not effected, in many instances, by his rhapso- 
dical reveries. 



JM^LECT4..\J\ro. XV. 

pifPf^^ COLXUiTIS MEMBRIS. 
SUICIDE. 

IjiuipioB waf npt lUways held infamous s^mong 
christians. Wl|en the Spanish cpunt Gerontius 
revolted H^iimst thp eiiipeix>f Constantine, and 
in order to avoid being captured, had determine 
^d pp voli|ntary de^thf his "Vfife, who was a 
Cbristis|n, desired tp be sl§in first, ^pd fell on 
his f war4- H^r death )s praised by the ecclesi- 
astic^L hiatofiip Sff^on^ei^ s^ wpithy of Aer relig-^ 
ima^ find of immortal &me. 

The whole sect of Donatists was c^lebratef} 
p^ producing sukides. ^. Pelag^ jumped out 
of a window i and St« Apott^nia mto die fife. 



Tive^tiie iiH>dtt»Cteiftimcl«i93s^)iei4M 
of StCjr^'aain him Q^9fkm Ro/ytOpfmA^r. 
IVmoeinhis BkiiiuMr^f^fhiLf^mfk^r^iken^tkc 
zp^^y of sfiS-fetuofiA Tii^tB«pitth0 dMKto 
ofiSanison^afeid^EladawrM'TQiHntify alio^wM 
efvarbm {Iriafeilbe mart]fvk ; UMttfaef ^ttalQ 
with ocmphcieiicc tto Ist&eff of^ 8t Ig^MKliiMi 
bishop of AiKio«h,>» .n^cfa he foffatda anjr aib 
tempt t9& obtain hie reprieiiie t Fahifttm^ua^ moti'. 

Among the ancients^ the Stoidcs defended^ 
and the Platonicks objected to> suicide : so that 
Cato is unlikely to hare associated together the 
panegyrick of Plato and selfdaogtiter. 

At Marseilles, iii the time ofVU^rius Maxt- 
muS| the magistrates eifjoyed an exclusive priv- 
ilege of permitting suicide. They kept doses 
of hemlock, and idlowed those jiei^oils^ to ^ny 
them J who could give sufikient reii^onff f^ ii4^ 
ing* to t^tiHi, before tikf hour 6i nature firom the 
banquet of life. 

Only the innoicent; suryivlng rekdicWs or 
fHends of thede^ceasttf are pddishcK! by th^ I&ws 
ftgabst suicide, whether t^^ intfct tiiCi bari4 
of the bocfy'in a crosswiEty^ or tJi^ conftsca^k^ of 
the bheritance. Sui'efy tfle coroners niigif^ 
have Icawt adwc^'S to pardon the first olfeBcei 

MhJMHtiOWisJtys of tb^ JSMtsA gnot>i that 
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RAPIP S7VECTS OF TIMB. 

On every othei* occasion, I feel as if I were 
but a spectator of the world. Even when deeply 
ihterested, I am still but acting a part for the 
sake of others. ' Nor does this arise solely from 
the memoi^ of ray own sorows ; it springs also 
from the contemplation of life. At my age, a 
mina in the least ^adden^d b^ n^sfortune, can 
hardly fail to be deeply impressed by the vicissi* 
tudes of life. I cannot forget how often I have^ 
seen the blooming) and beautiful? faded, and sud- 
denly c^t off!— How often t)ie most brilliant 
talents have sunk, or happiness be^noyerthrown I 
-—Many) now tottering with age, I have seen in 
all the vigour of life ; many men, who have now 
reached the period their sanguine expectations 
assured them of. Myriads rise to my remem- 
brance, whom I have seen beaming with hope, 
and eiager in pursuit, that are now swept from 
the earth. Not a town or village do I know, 
that does not speak to me of the ravages of time. 
The busy multitude appear as phantoms fleeting 
before me ; and though often glowing with en- 
thusiastick foeHngs, the sad consciousnessof the- 
moumfulnessoflife, fleets in my imagit^auon, 
and depresses my spirits* This truth is yet. 
more pamfuUy enforced, by the recollection of 
the numerous friends I have lost. Memory 
pUjtei^ them before me. I see the convivial 
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boards at wUdi thtf sftt^ wh^re^ j«ii^ and age, 
mingled togjether, in social merriment. I hear 
the sound of the voices ^-^see the eye^-^the 
smile,, which enlightened and gave animation to 
the scene, as i£ thejr actually existed ;, jet all- 
all are gone ! 

** As frieadt dlicay, w« dla ia part, 

Stnag a£ter stciag, irtenrcr'd tnm dit heart ; 

Tilllaosened life at last— bat breathing diqf, 

Without oae pangi b g^ to fall away. 

Unhappy he, wko latest feels the blowt 

tVlioie efH have wept for everf Mead laidlaw, 

l)b^gg;^ lii^SMag^oll'frtliar partiaNn^ 



MAI^R^AjOA. 

Trao^manriag^ ties* include; an ^^agpmeot 
for general affeotion^ai^ benevcdfence, and these 
are to be paid whether the object of the choice- 
prove better or wovse than was- expected at the- 
formation of the contract), which becomes on 
this account the- most impovti^ of all the aetst 
of our. lives ;. and we ought to ask ourselves be^ 
fore we form it,, whether we ^aH be tikel|f to 
perform the conditions iu de&ance of circusa- 
stances? wbe^er we^ conceive oufsotves likely 
to fulfil^them' m d^anee of the infirmti^ q£ 
age, the irregi))arities of teoipierirand even the 



ddfeois ^ihe iheam ? to^do tl^s is often difficult : 
but it h in^idied and thecelbdre .enjoined i)y the 
Maarriagre vow. It reall^r olidijges us, indeed, to 
practise OMt only the .easy virtue jc^ioving them 
that love us, 4>ut the more .diffictdt tailk of loving 
even them who peduq;>t iove us not, and tliis* 
notwithstanding thiey may yex, loffend, and in- 
jure us. 



CALUMNY. 

A H^NT on such a 6uhject .as character will 
often dp more than a written volume. It is a 
mode of attack that succeeds better than detail ; 
for by tills means we give imagination its full 
jplay, and thus render every subsequent impres- 
•sion deeper and more lasUng : besides, by the 
use of hints we are not amenable to any power, 
and of course whatever consequences may en* 
sue, have nothing oUrselves to apprehend. 



TH£ TAUOVS OEN&HAL WAI.ST&IN 

Was intrepid in the field of battle ; but he 
was an enthusiast, and bizarre^ as the following 
story shews 2 

He was at Gross Meserksch in Moravia, in 
1625, and «compl^tely j(bsorbed in laymg th^ 
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plan of the ensuing campiugn : hb cUsicMn was 
to pass part of the night in coDstilting the stars. 
One of these mghts being at his window lost in 
conlemplatioQ, he felt himself violently struck 
on the back. He turned himself round instant- 
If) and knowing that he was alone and his cham- 
ber door locked, this warrior, b(^d as he was in 
battle, was seized with fright. He did not doubt 
but what this blow was a sign from heaven to 
warn him of impending danger. He fell into a 
deep melancholy : nor could any of his friends 
obtain his secret from him. His confessor, a 
capuchin, undertook to discover it, and had art 
enough to induce one of the pages of the gener* 
alissimo to acknowledge, that, he being intent on 
playing one of his comrades a trick, had hid 
himself in the apartment to which Walstein tiad 
retired, and mistaking him for his object} he hag 
struck him with all his might ; but having found 
his error, while his master iTM examining the 
room, he jumped but of the window. The con- 
fessor pledged hb word of hdnoo^ to the page 
that no evil should befal him, on this account ; 
and he thought himself happy in being able to 
quiet the trepi^tions of the general. But what 
was his despair when he heard Walstein order 
the immediate longing of this rash youth ! his 
iS'ders were ajbsoli^te, the gibbf t was ready : tbe 
page delivered to the executioner,— in the very 
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presence of the general. The principal officers 
of the army were seized with indignation : the 
lower classes exclaimed against such barbarity : 
ihe miserable confessor threw himself repeated- 
ly at the feet of this incxoiable commander. 
The page had mounted the ladder, when sud- 
denly the general cried out " stop I" — ^thcn with 
a voice of thunder he said to the page, « Well, 
young man, hast thou now experieoiced what i\\e 
terrors of death arc ? I have served you as you 
senred me : now wc are quit** 

REPARTEE. 

The Constable of Castile, when a very young 
man, was sent to congrs^tulate his holiness Sex- 
tUtt V. 01^ his elevation to the papal chair. The 
pope, sneering at the ambassador's youth, asked 
him ** Whether there was a scarcity of men in 
bis master's court, that he had sent an envoy 
who had not a beard P" « If my master, " re- 
plied the proud Castilian, <« had imaguied that 
merit consisted in length of beard, he would have 
sent you a ram-goat.** 



COROXATION Of KlXa' GEORGE III, 

When the king approached the communkn 
table> in order to receive the sacrament, he en- 

TOL. 2. J- 
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quired of the archbishop, whether he 9h(iidd lay 
aside his crown. The archbishop asked the 
bishop of Rochester. The bishop did n6t recol- 
lect what had been done at the last coronation. 
At length the king determined within himself 
that humility best became such a solemn act of 
devotion, and took off his crownt and laid it down 
during the administration. 

This inddent had an ominous character : 
thi'oughout'life the crown of George III. was 
laid down before the altar. 

Buonaparte, when the pope offered to crown 
him, snatched the crown, and put it on his own 
head. 



GEORGE STEEYENS. 

"fHE following Inscription, from the pen of 
Mr. William Hayley, is engraven on a monu* 
ment to the memory of George Stecvens, the 
commentator of Shakespeare. 

<< In the middle aisle of this chapel lie the re« 
midns of George Steevens, Esq. who aft^r hay- 
ing cheerfully employed a considerable portion 
of his life and fortune in the illustration of 
Shakespeare, expired at Hampstead, on the 33d 
of January, 1800, ill his 60th year. 

Peace to theae reli^ues, once the bri^t attiie 
Of ^ixit* tparkiiof with ao cammmi fire. 



Hofir oft has pleamft* itt-the focial hour, 
SmilVl at hit Wit's eahiKratfag po#er ; 
And truth attatttdi with 4el^t totaoM, 
The lerioos charms of lus ooAlo^uial seme. 
His talentSy Taryuig as the diaoKMid's ray. 
Could strike the giwraor f asctaa te the fay, 
ifis eritick laboort>of UDwaaried forces 
OiUtcted light Irom every distant soureei ' 
Wapt with such true beneficence he cheer'dy 
All that his bounCf |^ve hb wtiA endfur'd, r 
Learning as vast asAtdtal |iowtr wM scM^ 
In sport displaying^ md ^n(kh graiMfhl eait i 
lighUy the stage 4r«heQMr^ M fre cto«,. 
Careless of chldMi«nMlUi« in hii tMi. ^ 

DAVID OARRICKt ESQ. 

We questioh lit all the page^ot'pnuse and 
eompUment) justfy bestowed on that unequalled 
and immortal aetor GarriGk, can furnish an effu- 
^on of equal str^if^ MA point wiUi the tMow* 
ing by the re^^M^nd JamB Townly. Within a 
few days of Garrick*s departure in 1764, for his 
continental tour, he was passing ah evening with 
his friend Mr. Townly, and fa<^elibusly asked, 
him if he had no poetick adieu ready ; which in 
^ few minutes {if ddob^d the tbllowing : 

« Whea Oarridi's Heps the Alps have trod, 

Prepar'd to tnter mi^ghty Rome, 
The amphitheatre shall «od« 

And Roeoiiis^hadder in his tomb.** 
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IKE m«im* 
J^rom the Greeic, 
SnovLD Jove ielect a ilower to mgn 
Queen over Fl6ra*t wide domain ; 
Say« if a flower more lovelier blow<, 
Mbre worthy empire thml the moss i 
The Rosi, whose fragrante and whose teints outvie 
Sabaea's ^icy gale, and Sarra*$ crimMm die. 

The rad^nt gem at eaeh parterMy 

Her dapiask petals wave in air, 

Ousterijig as tr Ates that bedeck 

The ^tfaiMi Chloe^ ano wy neds ; 
"Whilst smiling 2;ephy^ on the balaiy gile 
Wafts the Maud fragrai^ toned, and scento Uit 
dale. 

€irdei the sparkling gol^et rooad, 
Unless with blooming roses crciwnM; 
Roses, that tune the amoroui lays, 
And wake the strifig to Venus* praise ; 
Courting, as round the festal chaplets move. 
The Queen of soft desire, and balmy breaih of iiove- 



TbefollowMg Imu vttre kanded t9 a itaiOi/ut /(M^, tn&a totu ^« 
tendm^ tbt trial •/ criminals iti a aart ofjuitict* 

While petty offences and felonies smart. 
Is there no jurisdiction for stealing the heart ? 
You, fair one, will smile, and cry, «« laws, I defy you ;" 
AssorM that no peers can be summon'd to tty you. 
But think not that paltry defence wilt secure ye ; 
For the Muses af^ Graces will just puke a jury. 
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From a voUnw t^pMtss latefy poMislied by- 
William Ingram) Abfei'dct*, k writet of consid- 
erable poetical metll, "possessing sound morals 
4md a feeling heart) we select the following : 

TO MT A^U> COAt. 

^ Farewell ! farewell ! long hast ihon worn ; 
ThoDgfa threadbare, clpdted now and torn, 
A trufty tenrant, e'en and mom. 

To me thooi't been 
And gratefii*«till, I winna scdm 

My gold 0I4 fries' ! 

«* A bield thoa wast in stormy weather ; 
And mony a blast weVe brav'd together ; 
And mony a time did I consider, 

With downie mane, 
"What way I wad procure aaither. 

When thou wast gane. 

^ I ae*er was fond of being braw ; 
And poeto maun na often fa' 
To cast their duddy daise awa*. 

When they turn bare % 
Their tbl^aldoni aften is na sma* 

Ert they get mair. 

^ Aace on a day I was right y-Aa 
To countenance these as my aio. 
And to protect thee ttz* the i>ain, 

Wi'jeiteibhie, 
llial itoriiy weather mighl na ttam 

Thy i^ofsy hue. * 

L 2 , 
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« Corroitug thoiel xky tooth 4fvoBrt> 
The brisen wall* of muty tow^rt, 
And levels potentates and powers 

To low estate ; 
Nor strength nor beauty here insures 

A Mter fate. 

<* Since the best thmgs decay and rots 
N^ I repine thdt aiy auld coat 
b doom*d to share tbt common lot. 

And yield to time ! 
Like it I shall be soon forgot— 

For a* my rhyme. 



rASHIOKABLE CfltURCH LIVING. 

W«AT must be the reflexions of teiiousmipdi 
on reading the following^ advertisement, copied 
from the Oxford Journal ! 

^ Next Presentatioii. 

« To be sold by Auction, by Hoggarl and 
Phillips, at the Auction Matt, opposite the Bank 
of EnglajDcl, on Thursday next, the lHh4^of 
April, 1 8 1 1, at twelve o'clock--^lhe next Presen* 
tation lo a most valuable Living, in one of tlic 
first sporting countries : the vicihity affords the 
best coursing in England, also excellent fishingt 
an extensive cover for game, and numerous 
packs of fox-hounds, bariiers, &c. ; it is Jialf aii 
lK>ur's ride from one of the fir»t cities, and not 
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far di^aiit from sevend most fashionable water- 
ing places ; the surrounding country is beauti- 
ful and healthy, and ^e society elegant and fash- 
ionable. 

^ The Incumbent is about fifty years of age. 

** Particulars may be had, fifteen days preced- 
ing the sale, of Mr. Annesly, Solicitor, Temple ; 
at the Mart ; and of Hoggart^ and Phillips, 62, 
Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange, London.'* 

XX7DICROUS EFFECT OF NEWSPAPEll ERRORS. 

From the JEurofiean Magazine, 
A REVEREND divine lately advertised for a 
Curate to serve two churches ; « the two sti- 
pends 150/. per ann. together with sut*plice- 
foes,** &C. But the compositor made if, " the 
two stipends, with surplice fees, $01. per an« 
num." 

The reference for enquiry was to Mr. Sharpe, 
the tespectabie bookseller, in the Poultry. ^ 

In ccmsequence of the above unlucky blunder, 
a torrent of i^onymous epistles soon arrived ; 
some of a humorous, and others of a very 
contrary kind. One of these letters the writer 
of this article obtained permission to copy ; 
. which is as follows : 

« WORTHY SIR, 

<< Looking aharftly over the advertisements 
in yesterday's paper, I saw an advertisement, 
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signifymg that i ctirate is Teamed fo^ twa |Ma^ 
lsh«B near Dunstable^ in Bedfordshire**^ shall 
be |;lad to accept the enga^knent^ if the fioUMr* 
ing queries be satisfactorily answered ; 

<( Frimt)*^ls living cheap in tiie a%^^ll6oiir- 
hbod ; as Uie stipeiid is smail^ and ihy z^pttk^f 
unluckily^ is voraeioufe ? ^ 

w 5ccttndo— 'Can any cdnveyance be ]^rbciired 
from one church to the dthef* ; as my cor{knlekt-> 
cy, unfortunately dbqualifies me for a pedes- 
trian, and tlie salary from keeping any ether Te- 
liicle than a-^wheclbarrow ? 

« yVr/jo— For the same reason, I must beg to 
bfe previously uiformed of the dimensions of die 
door^ of desk and pulpit, lest my bulk should 
preclude the possibility of ingress and , egress* 
This diffifcuhy, however, will, doubtless, be soon 
removed, by the gradual decrease of the cause, 
consequent on the meagre fare to which I must 
necessarily be reduced, if, according to the good 
<dd proverb, I ♦' cut my coat according to the 
. cloth," or apportion ray appetite to my income. 
« Requesting the favour of your fe^rly reply, I 
remain, sir, 

*♦ Your most obedient servant, 

PoRTSOKk* Le 6ii6d. 
^ VenUori'lane^ Ttirtle-atreet^ Mdermanbwy^ 

January 4, 1812i 
" To the reverend the Advertiser /or a 
Curate:' 
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Of anotlier, vhkb^ begins ia terms of violent 
T»ge, we minex only the conclusion : 

*< €rQOd God ! do pampered rector^ and ti- 
cars suppose curates cameleons, or that they 
can exist without a man's proper allowance of 
sc^d food, on mere intellectual diet ! 
' ^ The times are long passed, when a curate 
could be 

* Patsing rich on forty pounds a^year !' 

« This curacy, 1 think, you say, is near < Dun- 
sta*)le.*— To a I>un*8 tabic will the poor wretch 
soon be brought, who is induced to accept such 
a starving engagement. 

" He must, indeed, look < Sharp,* to be ever 
aJ>le to procure a meal of < Poultry J . 

« Pray communicate these hints to the adver- 
tiser. From, sir, 

"Your humble servant, 

HuMPHKY Banyan., A.M. 
*< Chapter Coffee-house^ 

4ith January, 1812. 

" Mr. Sharp, JVo. 3 1 yPouitryr 



EPIGRAM. 

When late I attempted your pity to move, 
Why 8eem*d you so d^f to my prayers ? 

Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs ? 
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itei^ttK Aim A&t^ 



Okcb a quaker iii c6^t, oh a f f ial «itSpftfl*d 

Who ti «aeh Wdfd b^ 4p^t the tru« m^aiiiiig Wtiliv4e*'4> 

JSy Bancrdft e]»miii*dt ^hile Ersktae stood by, 

For the couosellor's wierefite had always a toby ; 

And, while answer to question be gave apropos. 

He would often make use of Hkewse and also, 

" UUwke and o/ro," says the browbeating lawyer, 

<* Don't bore us so much with your meeting hods6 j^# 

here; 
LUnbis^tfod tdn have no meabi^ but one } 
So with such vile tautologyi Stiff Riimp» have doae.** 
« I deny thy/emark,** quoth the quaker, quite oooU 
« And wito says tiiey're tynoniraous, must be a fool : 
There's the man at thy elbow, a lawycir e^fesfe^ 
Midi k hot th^ csttii #ith iketk lAWye^ {iHlfiMl^. 
For thoo, my godd IHtod, a^ ^hns^dedini^ 1 pH^^ 
AH A UN^i: AtHi^ bat b^ 66 ftttUiU itftftitnift.** 

TOBACCO. 

A BALLAD, HT AN OETBODOZ MOKALIST. 

ToBAceo is an Indian weed. 

Grows green in the mom, cut dowb at eve. 

It shows dOr d6cay ; 

We are but clay ; 
Think of this, and tale Toisacco. 

The pipe, that is so lily white. 
Wherein so Mtty t^e deKght, 

Is ifrikk With i (bu^ : 

M&h'A m is ^tidi. 
ThiAk of thh, aitd lake Tobaicd. 
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l^e aihc^that are lift behind 
MtfBWte to pjut <!• 40 in mmd 

ThmJt of *«A and tajce Tobacco. 

The pipe, thai is se foul wiihia, 
Shows how sEan'ssoul is stMii'd with tin 

It does require 

To be pttrg*d with fire. 
Xhink of this, and take Tobacco. 

The tsnoke that does so high ascend. 

Shows how mm*» lif? mm h»»^ *p #n4. 

The vapour's gone, 
Man's life is dooe» « 

ThinH of this, and take Tobacco. 



PXFORD UNIVKI^SITY f ACETliE. 

At the Bodleian libparf is a postrait of Sir 
Martin FroWsher, witfa ft pistol in his hand. 
The man, who used to act in the capacity of 
Sybil, generally explained it in this manner : 
« That 13 a fwrtright of the Csimovis ^dniiral Fur- 
bnh : he c^vvm » PV^l^l Wl his hand, to shew 
diat he was the fellow who 9h9f thP gl4f of Mex- 
ico ; and that is the roiP-^BiMii^tMin «f this real pis- 
tol that he committed the murder -with. Won't 
ywi please to remember the keeper." 
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The entrance of Magdalen college used to be 
ornamented with boughs^ and the groumd strew- 
ed with green leaves on St John Bapti^s da^^ 
when a sermon was preached to the society, &c. 
It is well remembered, that when Dr. Bacon 
used to preach, he told his friends that he could 
not promise them much entertainment from his 
discourse ; but they would be sure oi bacon and 
greena. 

The ^ice-chancellor meeting the honourable 
Mr. Wenman of Magdalen hall in his bootii 
told him they should cost him ten groats. — ^ I 
thank you, sir," said Wenman, ^ my shoemaker 
told me, they' should cost a great deal more.*'— 
At that time, the fine for being in boots was tea 
groats. 

EPITAPH. 

Here lies honest Ned, 
Because he is dead : 
Had it beea hit father 
We bad much ratjber ^ . 
Had it been hit niMher, 
Then better than t*other ; 
Had it been hit tiiter, 
We should not have misi'd ber ; 
But since 'tit honest Ned, 
There's so more to be taid. 
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SMLECTED POMTRY. 
tttE CORE OF SAUL. 

A SACKED OOK. 

The following Ode was published to 176S, and after* 
wardi set td.must^k an^l perfonned as aii Oratorio. The 
author was lohn Brovni, a poet lyrhosf works are ^most 
forgotten. ^In t^iis ^de he has at^mpt^d tp express the 
▼ariout ppwers of that musick whereby the |sr^elitUh 
shepherd charmed his unhappy ptidce. If it does ;iot 
arise to the poetry and h^trmony of Drydea*i ^ Cecilia, 
it has, nevertheless, allowance belqig made for a ^j^ ez- 
ceptioni, no small degree of heai^ty and merit, ^d ranks 
with the mo^t distinguishe'^ - ' :k compositions. 

*« Venobanob, arise frum ui, infernal hed^ 
*« And pp^ thy tempest on bis g:uilty head I" 

This heaven's decree, iu thunder*s sound. 

Shook the dark abyss profound;-^ 

The unchained furies cpme ! 

Pale melancholy stalks fron) hell : 

Th* abortive pfiFspring of her womb, 

Despair and Anguish round her yfll* 

By deepless terror Saul possessed, 
Deep feels the iiend within his torcur*4 brea^. ' 

Midnight spectres rotmd h^ bowl : 
Before his eyes 
In troops they rise ; 
And seas of horror pyer^rh,^ hjif fPjajj* 

Haste, to Jesse's son repair ; 
He best caa sweep the lyre, 

TOL. 3* M 
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Wake the tolemn ■oundiiig air^ 
And lead the vocal ch(»r t 
On every ttrtog toft breatluog raptures dwell, 
To sooth the throbbingi of the troubled breast : 
Whose magick voice can bid the tides of pasMOo swell 

Or lull the raging storm to rest. 

S»unki0A his couch, and loathing (by. 

The heaven*forsaken monarch lay ; 
To the sad couch the shepherd now drew near ; - 

And, while th* obedient choir stood round, 
Prepar'd to catch the soul commanding sound, 
He dropped a generous tear.— 

Thy pitying aid, O God impart ! 

For lo, thy poison'd arrows drink his heart ! 

The mighty song from chaos ro$e.— 
Around his throne the formless atoms sleep, 
And drowsy darkness broods upon, the deep- 
Confusion, wake ! 
Bid the realms of chaos shake ! 

Rouse him from his dread repose ! 
Hark ! loud discord breaks her chain : 
The hostile atoms clash with deafkiing roar : 
Her hoarse voice thunders through the drear domain : 
And kindles every element to wan— 
« Tumults, cease ! 
« Sink to peace ! 
»Let there be light !" th' Almighty isjti-: 
, And lb, the radiant sun. 
Flaming from his orient bed. 
His endless course begun. 
See, the twinkling pleiads rise ; 
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T(iy tur, Orion, reddent in the skiet ; 
While slow at^pnd the northern plain 
Arctunis wheels his nightly wane. 

Thy gtorio, too, refulgent moon* be sung 
Thy myttick mazes, and thy changeful ray i 

O fairest of the starry throng ! 

Thy solemn orb of light 

Guides the triumphant car of night 
O'er silver clouds, and llreds a softer day ! 

Ye planets, and each circling constellation^ ^ 

In songs harmonious tell your generatSon 1 
Oh, wbUt yon radiant seraph turns the spheres, 
And on the steadfast pole «tar stands sublime; 

Wheel your rounds 

To heavenly sounds ; 
And sooth his song enchanted ears 

With your celestial chime. 

In dumb surprise the listening monarch Unf ; 
(His woe suspended by sweet musick*s sway 
And awe struck, with uplifted eye 
MusVl on the new bom wonders of the sky. 

Lead the soothing verse along t 
He feels, he feels the power of song-* 
Ocean hastens to his bed : 
The bb'riag mountain rears his rock encumber'd head « 
Z)own his steep and shaggy side 
The torrent rolls his thundering tide : 
Then smooth and dear, along the lertHe fdain 
Winds his majcstick waters to the distant main, 
nocks and herds the b9t adern : 
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The lark, lA0i ^iAh§, If fiTlft tht i 
And while ali^i^ yoli d^Uttk^ ^Idddid 8tM|^ 
The slow 8un steaH fdf q f h^ ^(leb d^p^ 

Hark ! the solemn Nightingale 

Warblef to the wbodliand £isX€. 
See, debcebdihg angels ^owir 

Heaven*s own btfss oh iiiefS bbVlrer : 

Peace on nature's lap t^eposeis ; 

Pleasure straws her giiiUt^ss roseis : 

Joys divMe in circles mo'^^, 

Link*d with innocence aAd love. 
Hail, happy love, with innocence combiikM ! 
All h^, ye sinless parents of mankind ^ 

They pkus^d ;-^t&e aidna^cH, ^Vo&lf^« 6h W 8ft( ^',. 

Submissive bow'd his head* ; 

Ador'd the works of baudrAi^ ^Wl^ iMit : 
Then, anguish^tnici, he ^led: t^e( idiU4 lii|^t^) 

Why, why is peace tlie wefcoihegiiel^ 

Of every heart but mine ! 

^ow let tiie solemn numSen ^ow. 
Till he feel that gitilt is woe. 

Heavenly ^arp, in mournful strain 
0*er yon weeping bower complain i 
>^at sounds ot bitter pangs 1 hear f 
What lamentations wouxid mine ear ! 
llkytS^d^a^td pair, these tears ye shed} 
Peace with innocence is iled. 
The messangers of grace depart : 
X)eath i^ares, and shakes the dreadful dart | 
Ah, whither fiy ye^ by ;^ourselves abhorr'^. 
To shun that frpwning eheruVf fiery fword 1 — 
JLo! 
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Hapleify hapless pair. 

Goaded by despair, 

Forlorn, throagh desert climet thej go ! 
Wake my lyre ! can pity sleep 
When heasren is mov*d, and angels weep j 

Ftow^ye melting n«nbefs,^w 

Till he feel that guilt is woe. 

The king, with pride, and shame, and anguish torOs 

Shot fury from his eyes and scorn. 

The glowing youth, 

Bold in truth, 
' (So still should virtue guilty powers enga^) 
With btow undaunted met his ragtf* 
See, his cheek kindles into generous fire ; 

Stem he bends him o*er his Jyne ; 

And, while the doom of guiit he sing% 

Shakes horror from the tortur'd stringit 

Wha^ sounds of horrpr and distress 
Rend yon howling wilderness 1 
The d^adfjul thunders sound ; 
The forked li^tnings flash alon^ the ground. ' 
Why yawps that deep*ning gulf below ?— 
Tis for heaven's rebellious foe :— 
Fly, ye sons of Israel fly 
Who dwells in Korah's guilty tent must die I 
They sink !— Have mercy, Lord !— Their cr|e» 
I9 dreadful tuilnult rise ! 
Hark from the deep their loud laments I htar ! ^ 

lliey lefien nowv and lessen on the ear 1 
Mow destruction's strife b cTer 1 

M 9 
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The countlcM host 
Forever lost ! 
The gplf if c(dt*a r^'fh^t cHtt vie UitiM ibKre ! 

But oh, iri}'' Fy¥e» i^m itteeiiu am rdbftt 
Sioful mao*s ap]^itedfk« I 

He comes, he conies ! tb* Mnti&tig Gb4l ! 

CIoucU and darkness round him roll i 

i'remBt^, carift 1 y** ttoiliitittlt, iiod ! 

He bows the skier, ^d iKal^te ilW p61^. 
The glooipy banners of hi« Wrath uft^rl'l^ 
He calls the floods to drown a guilty wbAfl : 

« Rui4 lii^ thy hiiMi hkad ; 

« Rouse the ^tiihy world iictii ^i^ : 

•« JLcad u|> ihy bHlovrs Itorii their cavcrii'd bi^ 
M And burst the rocks that c6ain thee in th^ dbfep.** 

Now, th' impetuous ttfrrt^hts tiie ; 

The hbi^-a^eading defug^ roars : 

Down rush the cauracU from the skies. 

The swelling waves overwhelm the shores. 
Just, O God, is thy decree ? ' 

Shall guilty man contend with thee ! 

XiO^ Hate ah<i Entry, sea-en to)(hb*d. 

And Rage with Ltist in ruin sleep ; 

And scoffing Luxury is dobm*cl, 
To jglut the vast ancf ravenous cleep !•— .. 
lo y?in from fate th* astohish'd remnant dies :-» 

« Shrink, ye rocks 1 ye oceans, rise I" 
The tottering clifis no more tHe floods control 

Sea following sea, ing^ffs the h^l : 
P?er the sunk hilfs ihp wat'fy mbuntams rol), 

And wide destruction swaflows all : 
^ow ^erce let the impasiion'd numbers gf^ i 
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Swell the KMgv f^tO^glliSjfS^Mat Y 
Wing your dr«aMlldl|^ iHch ire I 
Hear me; ffibteHi pa^mit iim^l 

yka» wdilc the frowning shepherd pourM along 
The deep iqi^fft— i ttiteCBt ttf ii» ebog j 

Saul Btttdg hr^^^ dmpwd^ 

Gnasb'd bit tettli^ and t^rehia liai^i 

From )ite iAobd^ 1^ hdk^ diiH'd^ 
A cold and agoniBiiig tweit ttiitiH*d i 
Then foaHiiiig vMi %AMtMtibi tmirti 

He aimed a dagger at hil kmft. ^ 

Hit watchful train pref%M the li^w ; 
4nd lend ea^h lenlebt h^ ^ ^oMh hiif^o^li: #i)e. 

But pleas'dy the shepti^d liow betteld 

His pride by h^oMiti** 1^ terrim ^uell'c^ 

Then bade hiv p69ght Ifte eMftrol 

The mighty storm that rent his «ouL 

qea^ffifiremii fheb<^*i(<^ 

A swMt f^ef Itilrf flbd ! 
3at gums ahd Wight MtaH al^ taS^, 

To heal the ^Irbimdedili&id. 
Come, fair B^jpii^tiakee, f^oMi thesJaes* 
O sainted nUaidi #ifh iit>tkst li)r^ I 
Pescehd^ifl % l^eleitSd ihi^d, 
Vesta in a #«iepdiig a6iid 1 
Holy guid<e, descend, ai^ bl^|^ 
Mercy, from the Eternal King I 
• To his sbtil your beams ioijiaH, 
And whisper comlbii^ to his h^al-l !^ 

ybejemtx l>ktD[g,Uiio6^i)|c1&»ei 
JEiUlti^ to tli^ ini&it m¥HkN^ 
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Their yoice shafl crery paog compoie, 
To |;eiitle lonow tooth thy woet ; 
Till each pure wish to h$xvea shall soar, 
And peace rctufii, to part no more ! 

Behold, obedient to their great command, 
The lifted dagger quits his trembling hand : 

Smooth*d is his brow, where toUen care 
And furrow'd honor cooch'd with fell despair 

No more his eyea with fury glow ; 
But heavenly grief snccceda to hell bora woe, 

See, the signs of grace appear : 

See the soft relenting tear. 

Trickling at sweet Mercy's call I 

Catch it, angels, ere it fill ! 

And let the heart sent offering riie,^ 

Heaven's best-accepted sacri6ce !— 

' Yet, yet again ?— Ah see, the pang returns ! 
Again with inward fir^ his heaving bosom burns 

Now, shepherd, wake a mightier strain ; 

Search the deep heart-rending pain ; 

Till the large floods of sorrow roll 

And quench the tortures of ^ souL 
Almighty Lord, accept his pang sincere f 
Let heavenly hope dispd each dark temptation I 
And while he pours the penitential tear, 
O visit him with thy salvation^ 

Stoop from heaven, ye raptured throng : 

Sink, ye swelling tides of song ! 
For lo ! dissolv'd by musick% melting |V>wer, 
Celestial sorrow rolls her plenteous shower« 

O'er hit wan cheek the coloucf ntp | 
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And beams of ^HBmdort brifkten ib hU t^H* 
Happy kiiig# tli^ wbea atr e'er ! 
Thy God thall wound tKy sbid oo Aiove ! 
The pitying Father of Auafldid 
Meeu the pat« retntniBf nindi 

No more shall black del)^aif a^< 1^ l6Uf e 
Each gentle soun^ /( siieph^ds, 11(^# eaiisblrie : 

Sweetly let the numbed Mt i 

Sooth him iht6 RopMf ^H^L 
Now lowly let die rusHcl mniiit^ j(fttfe, 
To qoeU lire dark fka^m M^tf^llsttlblli^ ptm. 
Tin nature's ^kks^t^mi iteH^i^ k4 IjAdfi^ 
iiad ownM: 6dm ^t^ SI hip^i^bt^^ 

Listen tp your s^ephetd^i Ittf^ 
Whose artless carote dM tlriid&y. 
Sounding kids arOt^ftd Idfil tlii^^ ; 
The steep rock eididiifei tok Us Mq^ s 

Stiding down the cVl^fiiir^ d^, 

Holy ^t^, ih<AiSih bOi^ kbd^e, 

Paughter of tisttdiidt:^ ftild Lthrl, 

Quiu her thittt^ itid ihah^dii bri^t. 

Her crown of star^ iM f6b6 6f H^t^ 

Serene, in gentle smiles arrayed. 

To Jwell beneatli ^s palm-tfee slia^e. 

Hail, m^k angel ! awM guest f 

StiH poor thy ratliance oW niy breast ! 

Pride and hate in cdurts may sl^i^e ; 

The ihepiier4'« ca%i and b||Lmde«8 tent is tkiiie ! 
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Softly, iofitly breatlie your numbers ; 

And wrap his weary soul in slumbers ; 

Oentle sleep Jbecalm his breast, 

And close his eyes in healing rest ! 
Descends cdestlal visions, ye who wait, 
God*8 minntering powers, at heaven's eternal gate, 

Ye, who nightly vigils keep. 

And rule the silent realms of sleep, 

Exalt the just to joys refin*d. 

And plunge in woe the guilty mind ; 

Descend ! — Oh, waft him to the skies, 

And open all heaven's glories to his eyes j 
Beyond yon starry roof, by seraphs trod. 

Where light's unclouded fountains blase ; 

Where choirs immortal hymn their God, 

Entrance in extacy of celestial praise. 

Angels, heal his anguish i 

Your harps and voices join I 

Hb grief to bliss shall languish, 

When sooth*d by sounds divine. 

Behold, with dawning joy, each feature glows ! 

See the blissful tear overflows ! , 

The fiend is fled !— Let musick's rapture rise : 
Now harmony, thy very nerve employ : 

Shake the dome, and pierce the skies : 

Wake himi wake him into joy. 

What power can every passion's throne control/ 
What power can boast the charm divine. 
To still the tempesr of the soul ? 

Celestial Harmony, that mighty charm is thine ! 

She, heavenly bom, came down to vuit earth, 
When from God's eternal throne, 
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The beam of aU-creative wisdoai ihitae, 

And spake fair order into birth. 
At Wifdom't call she roU'd yon glittering skies, 
A.tnin'd the spheres, and taught consenting orbs to rise. 

Angels wrapt in wonder stood, 
And saw that aU was fair, and all was good* 

*Twas then, ye sons of God, in bright array 

Ye shouted o*er creation's day ; 

Then kindling into joy. 

The morning stars together sung ; 

And through the tast etheriail sky * 

Seraphick hymns and loud hosannas rung. 

TO THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 

BT MART ]|U88KLL MITFORD. 

L.oy*D flow'ret, rear thy drooping head. 

And wake thy beauty pale ! 
Thy lovely blossoms haste to spread, 
. And woo the fragrant gale 1 

Soon shall the ev'ning breezes blow, 

Soon fall the ev'ntng dews, 
Then raise thy petals fainting low. 

Thy modest charms diffuse* 

Von flaunting sun-flower, by tl^ side, 

In starry radiance gay. 
Spreads Iter rich breast in beauty's pride. 

And courts the noon^tide ray. 

Whilst, skrinkihg fi'om the fenrid glo^, 

Thy modest colours fly. 
Each graceful flow'ret drooping tow, 

Thv silken blossoms die. 
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Bat fair^ fihAi pMud FtuBbug* AcMrer 
la noon-tide Wanty briglit, 

AK tko9, in •v^tong'ji fonsitc liour, 
By QftiikitH tfcmbtyig 4isht. 

When ^i»9|lf g|e»i9.t^e Wfttfim fl^s 

like sweetest n^i^d^ hii9f4 IfW f>r> 
Si^ softly through ^ t«9«fi, 

Then lovely in t^i? ^ijver bew 
Thy flpw'r^ ^Vt'wJi^ fi^r 

With peajriy dew-ndrQiifj brightly gleam 
Resplf|i4^t ihrQ4|;h tl^ ^fr i 



\ After a number of $pars^ 9^4 Mn/t|i^h«d fo^psLim^ 

with which the Polyanthos has been disfigured, it is witlj 
much pleasure that we present our patrons with %fidsb^ 
portrait, engraved by Mr. John R. Smi^ from a p^ntinfi 
by that unrivalled a^ist Colbert SKewavt, Esq. R. A 
The capital of New-EnglaaA is hotumped in being the 
residence of such professors of the fine arts. 

Presuming that the decorations of this number will be 
satisfactory to the piiblick, we shall in the course of the 
next month, publlsk a proposal for enlarging the Polyao* 
thos to an Mtew, when the subjecu of future engravingSj 
the extended ^ff^9fK\ifi yi^fif^ thf sOHUces from which 
the materials will be dcriyjed> ^d t>t)ier pjMticulars, wil^ 
be more fully d^Vf lj?p^. 
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MR. DUFF. 

< — — . 
Or the private life of this gentleman we know 
but very little. He is a native of Ireland, and 
wacs intended for the profession of the law. It 
appears however that his youthful mind was 
more engaged by the study of Shakespeare and 
the modern comick writers, tVan with that of 
Coke and Blackston*. He began his theatrical 
career four years ago, but at what place we aro 
not able to state. In the summer of 18 10, when 
Mr. Dickenson was in. England engaging re« 
emits for the Bo6t(m Theatre, Mr. Duff was 
recommended to his notice by Mr. Cooper. An 
engagement followed, and he arrived In Boston 
shortly after, where he has for two seasons per- 
formed as great a variety of business in his pro- 
fession, as has ever fallen to the lot of an indi- 
vidual. In February last he visited Philadel- 
phia, and exhibited bis priAc^al dwMmeiers with 
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such general approbation as to procure an cn^ 
gagement on very advantageous terms. 

The reader will find in the preceding num- 
bers of this work ample testimonials of his mer* 
its as an actor ; tor which we add with iffiich 
pleasure, the following poetical compliment^ bf 
a young gentleman of Providence, written dur- 
ing Mr. Duff's performmg in that town, in 181K 

V 

Where yew-trees shed their deepest gloom. 

Round where the sons of gemus slept ; 

O'er her lamented Garrick*s tomb 

I^ong the sad tragiok muse had wept. ' 

When gay in vernal flowers array'd 
Mature amid the gloom appears ; 
She saw the sorrdws of the maid 
And badeh^r cease her useless tears. 

Why should you mourn ? the^ goddess cried— 
Why melt in unavailing woe ? 
When your unrivalled Garrick died 
tji% mantle tt\\\ remained below. 

I caught the treasure from his tomb; 
And for myfawriU kept it long ; 
But the delaying hour has come 
And it shall now to him belong. 

^ Then, lovely mourner, cease to weep 
A loss already moum'd enough, 
- Your Garrick shall no longer sleep,. 
But rise and /fvr a^«m in DuFiv 
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A TREATISE ^ 
Of all Things wkaCacevery and many more, 
Bythc most learned and most expert 
DR. WISEACRE. 
J^edicated to the Comfiany of Busy Bodies^ and 
the Society of Babblersj and the Tribe of 
Old Im/iertineftcea. 

F'rom.the Sfiamah of Don Francisco de Quevedq* 

$ CHAP. I. 

Containing' many wonderful^ unaccountable^ a^id 
firodigious Secrets^ which can never fail. 

ADYERTISEIIBNT. 

.'Curious or slovenly reader, for either may 
serve to ^e business in hand, I first give them 
the strange and stupendous propositions, where 
you may pitch upon the wonder you have a 
mind to perform, and observing what number 
it has before, seek the same in the solutions, 
where you will find the method of performing* 
Be not discouraged at the difficulty you find in 
the proposition, for the solution will make it 
easy. 

PROPOSITIONS. 

1. To oblige ail handsome women to follow 
you if you are % man, land ^he nch gallants 4^ 
jrou are a wpm^. 



«• xo be svrc of a g^ood reccpuou wliCTcvc^ 
yjpu goy and it is infallible. 

3. To wke the woman yoo like mn after you 
wberesoeyer you go, though you have neyer 
seen her but once in your life. 

4* That men and women may grant all you 
ask of them. 

5. To be rich and possess much money. 

6. To come at any woman without ever £ul« 
ing. 

7. That no clothes you have may ever wear 

out. 

8. That no hawk may fty away fiiom yo% 

though you turn him loose. 

9. That you may never be tmubled with the 
tooth-ach. 

10. That you may never grow gray or old, 

i 1, How 9. barren woman may have children,^ 
13. To prevent tailors stealing your cloth or 



13. That you may never die. 

14. That you may not die without somebody 
to pray by you. 

13. To be speedily advanced to high posts and 
places. 

16. To be in great esteem. 

17. To prevent growing old. 

1ft. To prevctnt discovering « bald pa^^ 



^ough you have never a hair on ky without 
-wearmg a wig. 

19. That you may be successful in aU law* 
Buits. 

.20. That you may never lie long sick. 

21. That the bugs may not bite you at night* 

^2. To be beloved by all men. 

25. To prevent confessing on the racki do not 
discover it to thieves and murderers. 

24. To shake Qfif all bolta.and irons in.pnsons, 
tbough ever bo secure. 

SOLUTIONS. 

1. Bg sure always to keep before them when 
tljey are going. 

2. Give something in every place, and you 
will find so good a reception that you will have 
cause soon to repent. 

5. Steal what she has, and she will pursue 
-you to the end of the world. 

4. Desire the women to t&ke all you have, and 
the men /to give you nothing, and ,th^ will all 
grant k. 

5., If you have money, keep it ; and .if you 
have not, do not covet it, and you will be rich 
enough. 

6. If she walks, put on ; if she puts on, run ; 
If she runs, fly ; and you will soon come at her. 
«^ 7. Tear theqfi to rags yourself, and they will 
BOt wear. 

n5 
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«. PidlAlllttsfei^«r8,widhe»ttnotflyaiot. 

9. Draw them all,,though itbcnoomamcrt 
toi^ jttWt. 

10. Pie when yo^ are young or new bom, 

11. Let her conceive and bring forth, aod 
bre^d them iip. 

12. Let tliem make m clothes for you, for 
tktat k the 'only remedy. 

13. Be not a fool, for b|Uy they die ; unfor* 
tttnate vien are kitted by the swoi-d, sick men 
by their physiciajis, and fools die of their own 
accord. 

14. CoHvmit some heinmis crime, and at the 
gallows you will pot want somebody to pray bf 

yott. 

15. Get upon the Alps pr Pyrenean mouRf 
tsuns. 

16. Get much money, live high, and treat aU 
that come near you. 

17. Keep always in the sun in summer, an4 
in the wet in winter ; never give yourself rest| 
fret at every thing that happens, eat your me^ 
Uold, and drink water, meddle in every body's 
business, for this is the sure way never to come 
to be old. 

18. Wear your hat eternally, do not take it 
©ff to go to bed : if another takes off his to you, 
Fequi^ him with a nod or bow; and if any body 
fiftp Y0^ (|re unmannerly, tell tliem it is bet^r iq 
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be so than bald. And if any one should quairel 
with you because you are not ciTily and should 
happen to kill you, it is better still to be dead ^ 
than bald ; and take care to die with your hat 
ooy as Julius Caesar did to cover his head when 
they murdered him* 

19. Never pay your counsellor, nor your so-» 
Hcitor, nor any fees of the court, for all that 
money is certainly lost, and it is a daily charge 
upon you. And if you pay them and gain your 
cause, still your miHiey is gone ; and if you are 
cast, still worse. And take notice, that before 
you go to hw, the controversy is, whether the 
money is yours or anothers ; but when once the 
suit is begun, the contrivance is, that it be nei» 
ther yours nor the others, but theirs who pretend 
to defend you both. 

20.' Send for your physician when you are 
well, and give him money, because you are not 
sick ; for if you give it him when you are ill, 
how can you expect he should give you health, 
which he gets nothing by, and remove the dis- 
temper which he lives by. 

3 \ . Sii up all night, and go to bed by day. 

22. Lend, and never be paid, present, treaty 
beai*, endure, do good turns, hold your peace, 
and suffer yourself to be cheated. 

23. Deny all that is laid to your charge. 

24. Pay the jiulor and they will all drop of. 
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CSAP. n. 

DMnation and Agtrology \ 

Much rain is a.certain sign of wetisre.ather. 

Coughing) rheums, and pains in the tee.th, W 
token a cold. 

The Moon in Pisceti signifies she has a fish 
dinner, she will decrease, and the lanthoms inll 
he carried about at night! 

Whensoever the Moon is in Taurtisj there is 
no doubt but they will have four horns betwixt 
them, and the sun w^ill tise in the morning. 

The old moons/ mscke bad winter nights, afid 
then the winds make a noise if thejr blow hard. 

Jupiter in Libra, looks like a grocer at hfe 
scales, ^nd denotes there will be sunnner and 
winter that year. 

Jupiter in jiriesy denotes melancholy in all 
that cannot be merry. 

Saturn in Cafiricom^ threatens the heads gf 
husbands who have lewd wives. 

Mercury in Leo, will not be unlike one that 
shows wild^beasts, foreshows distempers in those 
that eat abundance of melons and cucumbers, 
and drink water of them, and that the sick will 
die, if the physician take them in hand. 

The Moon in the Dragon* 9 Head, signifies the 
dragon has a head. 

The full moon signifies that she can hold a^ 
onore \ and this is a.certain rule. 
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An eclipaeofthe«un is the noblest ecKpse, 
denotes it will be darkened whilst it lasts^ sad 
that astrologers will tell abundance of lies, which 
fiK>l9 wii^^elieve, and inigbty men will dread. 

A blading star with a long tail looks like 
quaHty^ and foreteU abundance of people of all 
sorts will be gazing at it ; and if it be fiery,, all 
the princes will die that year who cannot live 
dUi the next. 

A great conjanction is a certain sign^ that 
many kings will meet^ and some be taken ut 
cards. Many great men, as well as little ones^ 
will ccHitrive conjunctions with femalca. Ptole* 
sqri Origanus^ Albumazor> ^c« 

CHAP. III. 
Of 0men9. 

If you are going to buy any thing, and when 
you should pay for it, cannot, find your purse, 
it is the worst omen that can happen, and un- 
lucky for your marketing. 

If you are going to fight, and drop your 
sword, it is much better than, if your nose had 
dropped off \ but if it happen to drop when you 
are fighting, and your head is broken, the omen 
19 bad for you, but good for the surgeon. 

If you happen to see crows fly across you 
when you go abroad, let them fly, and take heed 
where you sgt your feet. 
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Tuesday, is an unluckf day for those wte 
travel afoot without money, and for those irhe 
are cast into gaol. 

If you happen to spill the salt, to prevent (be 
in omen, take it up and eat a dinner ; or if yon 
will not, rise presently from table, and eat noth- 
ing that day, which is the way to verify the omen, 
for it is no small misfoilune to fast. 

All those are unlucky days and unfortunate 
hours to them on which the constable seizes t 
criminal, the bailiff arrests a debtor, the great 
man discovers a flatterer, and a courtezan en- 
snares a young man. 

Three of ^e best things in the world ars 
very odious to three sorts of people ; health to 
physicians, peace to soldiers, and sincerity ta 
lawyers. 

CHAP. IV. 

Ifow Thing* are (o be donej and Qn what Da^i^ 
that they may prove Fortunate. 

Sunday the sun rules ; it is a good day to 
spunge a dinner, and it does no harm though it 
be somewhat better than ordinary ; for, accord- 
ing to Galen and Hippocrates, surfeits that cost 
nothing are not dangerous ; and the sun is in hli 
awn house, and you in another man's. 

On Monday buy all that you can meet cvvith 
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U aBjT linder-ratC} or good, or tnke what is to be 
liad for nothing. 

On Tuesday receive all that is given you, 
without fmce excusing yourself or drawing back, 
for it is Mars's day, and he will look upon you 
with ah ill aspect, if yeu should refuse the first 
proffer, and not have a second* 

On Wednesday ask of every body you meet, 
and perhaps Merciuy may give some one van- 
ity <cnough to grant you something. 

Thursday is a good day to believe nothing 
that flatterers say. 

Friday is a proper day to shun a creditor, or 
an arrest, or any that would spunge a dinner. 

Saturday is as convenient a day as any to lie 
abed long in a moniing, to walk at your ease, to 
eat a hot dinner, to talk at pleasui*e, to wear 
good clothes and easy shoes, because Saturn is 
old and loves his ease. 

CHAP. V. 

0/ Physiognomy, 

Whoso EVBa has frizzly black hard hair, will 
put the barber to niore trouble ; and he who 
breeds lice will scratch his head often. 

He that is bald will have no hair ; ,and if he 
happens to have any, it will not be on the bald 
place. Ifthefte men wear beards, their heads 
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nbmtj and their figtces look like kalrjr heads, and 
their heads like beardless faces. - 

He who hasalowforehead, and f^K<^ wrinkles, 
will look like a monkej, aad be ridiciileos to al 
that behold him. 

He who has a high fcrehead, will have hk 
eyes under it, and wiH live all the days of lai 
life, and this is inlsBdlible. 

Those who hare IHtle diminutive noees simk 
in their heads, so that ill scents can scarce Bat 
tiiem out, are men, though they look like some* 
thing else,.and begin to be death's-heads, whilst 
liiey are liviffg. They are seldom choleiick, be- 
cause they can scarce find their noses to take 
snulF. 

A great mouth from ear to ear, signifies much 
foam and no bridle, and these are not hard* 
mouthed, but all mouth. 

A 'little mouth drawn up Hke a purse, or a 
snout, denotes darkness within, and looks more 
like a loop-hole than a window. 

A watery mouth that is all foam when hot, 
sputters when it speaks, and overflows when it 
laughs, will have need of a slabbering-bib. 

He who has great hands will have large fin- 
gers, and ten nails on them and the thumbs, and 
i£ he strikes hard it will fall heavy. 

Sparkling eyes, have no ill scent, and shine. 
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Green and blue eyes look more like birds 
thiol wome&« 

No woman that has good eyes, a good mou^^ 
Wd good hands, can ever be handsome, or 
aytid being a scarecrow ; for if once she values 
iierself upon her eyes, -she does so ogle, cast 
Buch languishing looks, gaze about, and dart 
such glances, that the deyil himself cannot en- 
dure her ; If she has fine hands, she is^ ever 
beating time to all she says, righting her dress^- 
and playing whh her fingers, till she will put a 
dead man out of patience. Then, if she has cu- 
H<ms t^eth, her lips are ever tucked up, she 
kughs, she grins, sbeyawira, and is continually 
like a snarling dog, or the picture of a soul in 
hell. So that you will find, that a mouth like a 
purse, blear eyes, clumsy hands, much better, as 
contented with the uses they were made for» 

A woman that has a Cace like a hotchpoe, with 
a swine's snout, coarse fiesh, as it were beef, and 
all other suitable features, and valuing herself 
upon her fine dress, pretending to beauty that is 
only purchased at the shops, deserves to be hung 
up for a sign, or to be condemned to an eternal 
mask, never to be taken off, for fear of disgrac- 
ing her dress. 

A lanthorn-jawed woman, with a hatchet-face, 
sunk eyes, a hook nose, paper lips, leather cheeks, 
dark gums, straggling teeth, and such a low fore- 
VOL« 2« « o 
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head) that her hair serves inalead of eyehrawsiif 
she happen to correct all these living enoroiUiss 
by her wit, when she begs may have a beariog 
given her, but no money, apd she may be aiiov- 
ed to take her degree in the university, but not 
' to have a lover. Let her words and wit be cqar 
mended, but not her shape or face ; give her a 
place in libraries, but none in your afTectioDss 
let her be heard at any time, but never looked at 

There is a sort of concealed old women nov 
in fashion, who have all the effects of age ujm 
them, and give out, that they lost their teediSf 
a deduction, that their wruikles belong to Ilia 
family, and their grey hairs came with trouSrikv 
and sickness. These are fit to be made house- 
"keepers, or nurses, for then it will be no shame 
for them to be old, and they will not suffer the 
very girls to be young, which will be some re- 
venge, though they arc past redress. 

Women tliat have curious eyebrows, in all 
likelihood will have eyelashes under them, and 
w^ill be beloved if any body takes a liking to 
them. 

Whensoever you see a man that has but cmc 
eye, you may certainly conclude he has lost the 
other. 

Those who squint will put others to much 
trpuble to decide which way they look. 

Left handed men arfe very ignorant, for it 
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seems they do not know their right hand from 
their left, since the one has the office, and the 
other the place ; they arc ill-contrived people^ 
fift* they never do any thing the right way. 

Never have any tiling to do with a crooked 
xnun ; but conclude he is of an ill-inclination, 
ai>d can never be upright, as long as he goes 
bowiBg. 

An eunuch, who is neither man nor woman, 
smd yet looks like both, is not to be endured, as 
being of the doubtful gender, and never to be 
lelied on. 

They that have small feet, will need but little 
shoesy ^d will have a light pair of heels. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of Chiromanfiy^ or Predicting by the Lines in the 
Hands, A short Chapter, 

Curious Reaoer, 
All the lines you see in the hands, signify 
diat the hand bows that way and not backwards, 
and that it doubiea tlie joints ; and therefore the 
great ones are in the joints and the skin being 
thin, the other small ones are made by tiie gath- 
ering of it : And to convince you of this truth, 
you may observe, that there are lines on the 
nedL, the forehead, the lips, the hams, and 
the elbows, where the skin gathers ; and there- 
fore if these observations were true, as there 
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is chiromancy^ there ought to be froDtimaQcy^ 
colUmancyi pedimancy, nitimancy, Sec 

CHAP. VII. 

How to learn alf Jirts and Sciences in one Day, 

If you detdre to be master of all languages^ 
speak them among such as db not understand 
them. Probation, 

If you would be a Welcbman, change all b*% 
into ^'«, and the rf'* into /**, and the woric-fr 
done ; as for bloody say filoot ; for blucj 1^ 
filue^ Sec. 

To be an Irishman, say Arra dear /oy, frtt 
be me should and change wh mX.ofs as for vHat 
h^yfat ; for when^fen, &c. 

To be a Scotsman, turn e hito a, i into e^ 9sA 
into a, as for wkere^ say vthare ; for die «ay 
dee ; for «om/, say aaul i speak yery broad| and 
never stick at diit, and that is enough. 

To be an ItaUaiiH turn c into c/i, and ch into k s 
say pi^n fiianOf^ and cazzo en culoy Sec. 

To be a Frenchman, swear begar,^>r«<?y hle^ 
for fne say /, aiKi put all your accents (Mi tile 
last syllables, and you need no more. 

X)utch is as easy as the rest ; for it only r^ 
quires saying d^ for tfUa^ dat for thaty &c. &et 
find thei» cwearlDg mcr^menieny and calUBg 
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Upon /«n hundred touaand ton of devilsy and 
the work is over. 

A9 for cant and gibbeiishi every schoolboy 
aad rogue is master of them. Latin is alwa3rs 
taken for granted ; Greek, Hebrew, and the 
Oriental languages are so little known, that it is 
bm slaying you speak them, an,d few will ques- 
lioiiit. 

If you would be a famous physician, keep a 
chariot Hthh a p^ir of old horses, wear a great 
atone mg, a black coat, and a wig tl^t is neither 
)K^ nor short, without powder ; and though 
fOu csmnot read, you will be as absolute a phy- 
sician as Galen or Hippocrates ; but if you walk 
00 foot, you will never rise to the degree of a 
wick ; for the maun knowledge lies in the 
horses. When you come into a house be al- 
ways in haste, feel the poise and look gra^e : 
Then ask, « Was he feverish ?" If they say 
he was, answer, « I thought as much." Next, 
^ Did the fit last tong ?" If they say it did, tell 
them, <^ It piainlyappears." If he has no stom- 
ach, charge him not to eat any thing that is 
gross ; but let him drink ptysan, order physick ; 
if he says he cannot take it, say, << It is as much 
a» his life is worth ;'^ write half a score receipts, 
that the apothecary may sell his trash, and be 
your friend, and that the patient may b€ksicker* 
If this does not do, bleed him, then blister hin^i 
o 2 
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ftom head to foot : If h& ciles not pttswMf,J»'^ 
peat it till he does, and then tell tiiem his boiie 
wa^'come; it was a maligiiaait distemper ; thftre 
h DO opposing the Will of God ;> y6VL Imve ddns 
aU that art could devise ; and the heir will tstn 
it all for granted, and a^w you doidsle ibts, " 
hy chaAce the patient recorers^ let Ufa knwip 
his case was desperate, but that you had a noSn 
trum which aayed his life ; that irhaa cost you 
niany years study ^ that it is a most sdrcreigft 
remedy, and little* oef it to be liad. If you hi^ 
pen to cast ^e water, be sure to shake k w«iV 
look into it norFowly^ mike feces, and shabfe 
your head at it Then tisough tibe patient be 
Qoly troubled with chilblains, bid Mm make hi& 
pea^e with God^ and aeU)Ie his afiairs, so yoit 
gain reputation if he lives, smd. are t^ouglit to 
have Ssrebold it if you kiil him. To gamtte 
credit of being employed by gresrt men^ m^Q 
always some excuse to stop at tjiieir dooiis^ andi 
go in, though it be but to ask an; impertinenl! 
question* Get some of your trusty friends ta» 
call you up late at night, crying oui in tlie sti*eAV 
tbat,aill the neig^hbourhood may hear, >^ Sir j. the 
duke has sentfor yo\i m all haste. Quickly^ Str^ 
my lady marchioness is like to die. Make haate^ 
Sir, the bishop is. fallen into a fit." Thus wiii 
yon gain esteem, become a doctor of fiune^. aix^ 



kavepow^r of life aad des^ over alllhaA believe 

Ifyouwaul^besb^g^pesM: ,|i4raoBy tlu)ugh you 
^ron^; ^uief a 4yn^ll) be ^ery ignoi*ant» wrk^ 
iba4 nobody caa read ity talk much, though it be^ 
itf»aen«e, run (^ep in debt, and pay nobody^ be 
"very lewd and profane, and kee{> wheirc you are 
net knowi), and the work is doue« 

If you would be a lawyer, to^ruin aU causes 
l>ut your own, always take care t& talk of Coke 
and^ littloton, get two w three case« by heart, 
4m4 si$lf>ly theni right or wrong* Whei;! any 
man teliff you bis case, say the law is plain oi^ 
ids. side^ it is inapessible to hurt him. When 
jou plead, t^lk much, and very, loud, and stsind 
sidf&y to what you say, though it be nothing te^ 
the purpose,^ fi>r in law the mo^ said is beat, and 
* tbougb the judges should not approve o£ it, your 
clioit will) if he sees you roar till you sweat and 
4Ere hosu'se. Assfire every man his cause is good 
and just? t^iough it be an open cheat and foi*gery, 
or downright nonsense ; and be assured there is 
no ^iy or wickedness4n the world but has some 
law on its side ; for what can be moi^e absurd, 
than not to drink wine or eat bacon,.and yet the 
law of Mahomet forbids it If yeu do not un- 
derstand* one word of your client's cascy yet tell 
liim,.you take him, you have pleaded the lik<^ 
^iprenty times. Upon occasion you may quote 
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Statutes at mndom, and adjudged cases out of 
any, thoug^i they never were wiit. But be sure 
you have a study well stored with large fofios, 
though they be ndthing but old romances^' or 
some cast pleadings, which you may have cheap 
at the grocers. It* ever you happen to be' grav- 
elled for an author, say you met with the like 
case at the assises in any country at a great dia« 
tanoe, and be sure to wear a very dirty ragged 
gown, and to be always in a hurry. 

If you would be a chemist, and make gold of 
stones, herbs, and dirt, turn apothecary, and yoa 
will turn all the trash you sell into gold ; and 
take heed of dissolving of metals, and extracting 
of their virtues ; for by that means you will 
sooner turn gold into dirt, than dirt into gold. 
Take my word for it, the only way to make gold, 
is to trade ; so you see the mercer makes gold 
of silk, the chandler of mops and biooms, the 
bookseller <^ paper, and the baker of bread, and 
the surgeon and physician of blood and wounds. 

If you would be a Hector, though you have 
no more heart than a hen, bridle up your hat 
round close to the crown, wear dirty linen, bind 
the pummel of your sword before you, talk 
hoarse, strut and st;sU*e, wear little whiskers, keep 
your skull hot with brandy, swear, curse, bias* ' 
pheme, talk bawdy, for these are the quaMca* 
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tioits that make a man brave. Speak of nothing 
but quarrels and encounters you have been uiy 
and of the wounds jrou have received. When 
swords avi? <kawn be very sedate, and very hasty 
md passic^uite when none appear ^ play the fury 
m jest> and take notice of nothing that is said in 
earnest. When any man is hurt afar off, drop a 
few wordSf as if you had done it, and drink to the 
memory of all the bullies deceased, and by this 
nieans you will be dreaded as mm>h as a pesti- 
leotial fever. 



MJtKJtMKS am tarn esAMJCitMR of 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD^ 

J5y a Clergymtm t^fthe iSbtnrk ofEn^nd. 

in general the clisurac^K^ a mafi is most sat^ 
i«actoaly dismayed in hiltlpBttoDs and iiis works; 
Yet lo this maxim ihero^ are exceptions i and 
there is scarcely to be found one more striking 
tkaa in tlie instance of Mr. Wakefield. As a 
sia&9 his sKitive^ and prineiples were frequentl]|( 
iMsiiiiideratood ; as a wrtter, from various cans-* 
es^ the occasions were few in wi^eh he did jusi* 
Ike to his own talents. 

If tlbe strictest and most Infiexibfte integrity 
can give estimation and lUMre to a charaeter, 
there are not many that can tome in competi- 
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lioii with Gilbert Wakefield. It \ras the leacfing 
feature ctf his life aiid the stone of stumbling in 
the way of his promotion. The ptincipal trou- 
bles and anxieties which he had tb encounter 
were produced by his steady adherence to what 
he considered as the right From the just rep- 
utation which he acquired at the university, and 
the advantageous connections he had fomiedi 
there cannot be a doubt that the road to ecdcM* 
astical preferment lay open before him ; he had 
only to pursue his way to arrive at emolument 
tind distinction. He was even more fortunately 
circumstanced than the generality of church- 
men ; his proficiency in classicsU erudititMi wis 
such as must have r^dered him a iSesirable ac- 
quisition in the capacity of a tutor even to the 
first families and interests in the nation. He 
could make himself eminently useful, and there- 
fore, could, in some measure, have commanded 
fortune. To discuss the foundation ci his relig* 
-wtrs scruples is not necessary in this place. It 
is sufficient that they were most conscientiously 
entertained ; and of this the strongest proof was 
the regret which he so commonly expi'essed 
that the career of his honest ambition was inter- 
rupted, and his sphere of usefulness proportioa- 
ably circumscribed, by the continual opposkion 
between his duty and 4us interest. 
This tenacioumesS'Of his mtegrity, this strict 
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adherdice to the dictates of conscience was not 
confined in a solitary instance, nor to one walk 
of life, it was visible in every transaction what- 
ever, and was carried, as some would think, to 
1^ extreme, if there can be an extreme of recti- 
tude and honesty. Some things, wiiich in Mr. 
Wakefield were too generally regarded as thd 
faults of temper^ ai*e to be atUributed to this 
source ; — ^to a feeling exquisitely delicate of the 
}ust and upright in human dealings^ To this he 
cheerfully sacrificed every otl^er consideration, 
apd " cQunte<l all tilings but loss" for the pcr- 
for mantle of his duty. If his zeal for what he 
re^ardj^d as tlie right carried him on some oc- 
casions beyond the strict boundary of prudence, 
still l^t not tho.sa who may differ in opinion from 
him mistake the motive. It was pure as that 
of a martyr, and as it was pure it was respect- 
able. 

It may i^ppear somewhat extraordinary, that 
though of ft^veiy fervid spirit, he never in private 
sea«iml4^irous of making proselytes to his re- 
ligious epiiibns. The wntcr of this character 
(wliOi1»a»*|K|lrticularly honoured with the inti- 
mate ^cqufiataiice of Mr. Wakefield for a long- 
er series of yjears than, perhaps, any man now in 
existence o^of his own family^ and who yet es- 
sentially diffiored from him on the most import- 
ant points) C|^ testify, that h© uevcr made the 



slightest attempt to gain over ids friend lo Inl 
own opinioni. He seldom mdeed introduced 
them in conversation, unless attacked upoa 
them. He fMrofessed himself in general a friend 
to free inquiry, and recommended a perusal of 
the scriptures to every one, rather with a view 
to the expk>ring of the truth than to eoniirm or 
establish any paiiicukr doctrines, whether his 
own, or those of any other sectary. 

If Mr. Wakefield efred, it was in the severe, 
and, perhaps, sometimes uncharitable, manner 
in which he treated his literaiy and polkical ad- 
versaries. Yet even in this — ^the most vulnera* 
ble part of his Characteiv-^it may with truth ^ 
a£3rmed, that he was dk^cted more by principie 
than by passion. It was that nice senstbility t^ 
every deviation from moral principle, so chap-- 
acteristick of his own oondttct, that i*endered 
him severe towards those who seemed to trifle 
with their duty. Besides this, he .hadlnnbibed 
mi opinion that every literary coiKiro^ersy should 
be strenuously coodwctedy-or'not emcred^toat 
aU ; and this he thought juitified the vidlence 
erf the paities, especially when truth ^as^e db* 
ject. His controversial writings ape, th4fa^eto«» 
in some mstaacies, defaced by intemperance of 
language, by personalities, and even by rudo 
expressions. Much of this would Ixive been 
corrected had he net always been too hasty its 
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%he compoftiiion of Ym productiooS) or hmA ha 
taken time to correct them. But they were ia 
^^eneral the effusions of the moment, a^d com- 
mitted to the pres9, peHutpa^ without hi» haviog 
even once glanced over their contents* 

In private life, where hU natural dsipositioiis 
were most predominant, he was the reverse dP 
this. He was the mikivthe cheerful, the amus- 
log: companion. His Hps were tinged with hmi* 
ey, though his pen was sometimes dipped in 
f^l. He was Uvely and even playful in conver- 
sation. He loved young persons, and was belov^ 
ed by them, as was evinced, among other in* 
stances, in the attachment of the students at 
Hackney college* He jcould bear contradiction 
witii great temper, though he asserted his own 
opinions with firmness : but in general he was 
not fond of c^sputation. 

Let not tlie infidel or the sceptick audaciously 
claim any " lot or part'^ in this excellent man. 
His opinion^ though differing in some respects 
from e^id)lished doctrines, were diametrically 
opposite, and invariably hostile to theirs. He 
was not satisfied with, thinking that the scrip- 
tures offer much better grounds for virtue than 
any system that ever appeared ; his opinion, was 
that they furnbh tlie only grounds, and other 
systems none at ail. He was therefore a firm 

voir. ^. P 
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believer in c!ie promises and prospects «fibrd^ 
^ the gospel. 

Mt. Wakefield's talents Will scai;e1]r be jtidg- 
. id of correctly by his ptiblicbtiotis. His reputa- 
tion for chlssical leatiiing b indeed vrell estab* 
Hahed, not -only la this country, but throughout 
Europe. He iras critically rcrsed in all the 
G^ek and Ron^an writers : be was tnaat^ of 
the Hebtt^w^ and possessed a knowledge of the 
Arabick and evctv the Coptick. For these 
studies he was eminently qualified, by possess- 
ing one of the most retentive memories that ever 
fell m the Lot of itiati. He asenred the writer of 
these pages that at one time of his life he had by 
Heai't the whole of Virgil and Horace, almost the 
Whole of Homer and of Pindar, and the Hdy 
Scriptures. Of this we may cite a^ a proof his 
uncommon readiness and aptnes^ at quotatiOD. 
Thofie pieces which he composed most rapidly 
aiie full of learned quotations, when it is noni- 
• Ifest ft'om thxi lime employed upon them, that 
it was impossible any partof it should have been 
expended in looking into boqks% He frequently 
hldeed lamented that his memory was so tena- 
cious, that in cempoMng, the chain of his owa 
Ideas was interrupted by those of oUier meuy 
Which involuntarily intruded upon him. 

But while they give credit to his erudition, 
the publick will peibaps be disposed to depre- 
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xia%e his talents ; atul th^ wi)! be less JnpUneil 
xo credit the assertion that he was a man of greal 
genius, of an excursive fancy, and of fin^ t^Q< 
«Of all this, .those only who enjoyed his coQTcr$%- 
tion arc con^petcnt j<idges. He seldom spol^i^ 
iipoii any subject inr4thout reflecting lustre v^pw 
i%3i and putting it in a ne.w and striking point; of 
•view. The observation may 5ipppar ^ingul^ 
y^t the writer cannot help being of opuiion t{if^ 
ihad Mf' Wakefield been less learped his gepivia 
would have been more conspicuous. . H^ ^ejp- 
4^17, ^1 illu^iratiog H^ wprk ^ aoodiert somft- 
times ^iM^ted those tale^a whiqh rnigb^ hafp 
prp4lH?e4 |t butler* Thos^ indv^tnoos ^tudf^^ 
urbo devote the^s^lve^ to elucidaiio^ jwcieiit 
^wthorai, purifying the te«tw4rectiQ^ enw, 
^Q to be classed among the b«{i«factorf> of Ut69- 
atur^tbutabilities inferiqur to Mr. Wakefield are 
-competent to this undertaking. Lord Bolingi- 
broke has somewhere remarked that Littletoii 
l^ad the genius for a lexicographer ; Stephen 
iiad talents uuperiour to this servile task- 

Of his ta$te9 perhaps, no better specimeni^ 
need to be produced than his imitations ^d 
translations of Horace, Juvenal, Sec. |n his 
prose productions there are also some passage 
illuminat^ed with all the splendouiv of genius 
•though it must be confessed that the style of tl)e 
itvajority of them is imegual. The most p^prli^Qt 
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of his works, in this point of view, are, perhaps, 
** A sermon preached at Richmond on the peace 
of 1782," which contains some beautiful passa- 
•^s, and his " Evidences of Christiainity." Why 
the majority of his productions are destitute of 
that polish and eicellcnce, which might be ex- 
pected from a man of his superiour accomplish- 
ments, may be accounted for from the nature <tf 
^e subjects, and from the circumstances under 
which they were composed. He accounted k 
^e first of dtitiesi the end and object for which 
he was gilded with talents^ to devote diose tal- 
ents to the study and explanaticm of the^Holy 
Scriptui*es. The general bent of his studlesi 
imd the principal aim of his writings was this. 
!Much of them were thei^fore employed in ver- 
bal criticism, where there Is little scope for elo- 
quence, and where the matter calls for more at- 
tention than the style. Perhaps too the compos- 
ing much in a foreign and a dead language 
is not likely to produce fluency and elegance in 
a writer of English ; and perhaps his fond at- 
tachment to the writers of a preceding ccBtury, 
valuable indeed for their learning and informa- 
tion, but obsolete in their style, was i>ot calculat- 
•^d to improve his taste. But, in tmth, the great 
impediment to his excellence as a writer has 
been already intimated. The majority of bis 
productions, and those on controversial subjects 
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lojf^nicalar) were too hastily composed. The 
^rst edition of his Memoirs was finished in the 
inci-edibly short space of twelve days ; and the 
X*ettcr to the Bishop of Landaff in oi^p evoinng 
After tea. This, while it impresses us with as- 
tonishment as tp the powers of the writer, afifgrd^ 
an excuse for his imperfections, and, ;itthe sam^ 
time, leaves an impression of deep regret, that 
he who possessed such powers had not united 
with them a pouiQU of patience ; — that he who 
was capable of so much should have left aa^ 
•thing imperfect. 

In fine, let us remember that the career of 
Mr. Wakefield was, by the act of Providenopj 
interrupted before he had arrived at what may 
be considered as the age of literary maturity. 
Had it pleased the Great Disposer of . all thingji 
to have indulged him with a protracted exisj- 
;encc,iiis not probable that it would have passed 
without improvement. On the contrary, we 
may pi^csume? that in some work more commeo- 
surate to his tajents than any in which he had 
been previously engaged, he would have devel- 
oped to posterity the riches of a mind highly 
gifted by nature, and stored with all. that was 
^al^abie in the leammg of G' "^ece and Rome. , 
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VENkRATlO^r FOR AJ^CESTORS 

Veneration for ancestors is a sentiment so 
^natural to mankind, that it has been expressed 
in almost all nations hf peculiar ceremonies or 
solemnities. The fam^ily gods, whom the Ro- 
mans worshipped under the name of Laresy were 
the manes of their forefathers. Hence Virgtt 
represents Ascanins, in his address to Nises and 
Euryalus, when setting out, under the cover .of 
night, for the Rutulian can?p, as entreadng them 
per jfasaraci larem by the shade of his ancestor 
Assaracus, to bring back iEneas in safety. 

It is still customary atnong t^e Russians to 
honour thememory of rhcir aticestors by anni- 
versary feasts, called rodltoli saboty or kinamens* 
aadbaths. On these occasions they make formal 
visits to the dead in their tombs, offering thcpi 
provisions and presents of different kinds ; and 
with loud and lamentable cries, enquire what 
they are doing ? and of what they stand in need ? 

The Quojasos, an African tribe, imagine that 
the spirits of tlieii' fathers, whom they nameyaif- 
naanin or protector^ reside in the sacred groves. 
These jannaanin they hold in the liighest vene,« 
ration, and implore their assistance in ever)* 
emergency. ^ They present to them sacrifices 
of rice^ palm wiqe, and blood \ and Uirice in ^e 
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3rear, carry provisions for their sustenance to die 
sacred groves^ which no -woman or child is per- 
mitted to approach. 

In no nation, however, is the memory of an- 
cestors cherished with such profound reverence 
as among the Chinese. To worship departed 
parents was first enjoinedTas a duty by Kuw, the 
fifth sovereign of that ancient empire ; it was 
confirmed by an express law of Confucius, and 
forms now a considerable part of the national re^ 
Ugion. Besides two publick festivals in spring 
and autumn, when they are worshipped with pecu* 
liar solemnity, a simple and a more private hom- 
age is paid to tlieir ancestoi*s by all the Chinese) 
whether of tlvi Christian or Pagan persuasion. 
The names of their deceased fathers arc inscriU« 
ed in a niche in the walls of their houses, wherry 
at stated timfis, they \ilter prayers, and present 
offerings of perfumes and spices, with all the 
external signs of adoration. So deep-nootcd is 
this veneration for their ancestors, that tlie Jesi(- 
its have found it advi&able to indulge their new 
converts in ;las species of idolatry ; and even 
the Jews settled in Chini^ are said to worship 
their forefathers with similar ceremonies. The 
same regard for their progei^itors has given rise 
to anodier custom peculiar tq the Chinese. At 
a person advances in rank or dignity, his des^d 
Pticestor^ are in the same proportion preferred 
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ftndeiuiQbkd. Emperors descended from va^ 
sal kingS) elevated t^eir progenitors to the im- 
periai dignity ; so that, in fqturet the same hon- 
ours were paid to them as if they had ia realiqr 
been emperors of CUna. Thp example was 
generally followed) and all now worsh^> their an- 
cestors according to the rank which thef ibeoi- 
selves hold. 



BIOGRAPHIji DRAMATICji. 

GEORGE ALEXANDER STEVENS, ' 

Was bom in London, somewhere about Hop 
torn. He was the son qf a tradesman, and 
;brought up with a view to some mechanical em- 
ployment ; but the obscurity of his birth has cast 
a veil over the early part of his life. Whether 
dissipation, prodigality, want, idleness, profliga- 
.cy, or inclination, led him to employ his talents 
in publick, we arc unable to determine ; but the 
fii^st notice we meet with concerning him is, as 
a strolling player, in one of the provincial com- 
panies, whose chief head-quarters were at Lin- 
coln, where he performed sometime. His own 
.account of himself, extracted from a poem, call- 
:cd ReligioTiy or. The Libertine Refientantj 8vo. 
jl75 1| affords us re^on to suppose that the teqor 
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of his life had not been much influenced by the 
rules of piety or virtue; for thus he describes 
himself : 

** By chance con^emn'd to wander from my birth, 
An erring exile o'er the face of earth ; 
Wild through the world of vicci — Ucentioas race ! 
l*ve started folly, and enjoy'd the chase : 
PIcas*d with each passion, I pursued their aim, 
<3iecr'd the gay pack, and grasped the guilty game ^ 
ReveU'd regardless, leap'd reflection o*er, 
TiU youth, till heakh, fame, fortune, are no more. 
Too late I feel the heart corroding p$m 
Of sharp remembrance and severe disdsun : 
£ach painted pleasure its avenger breeds* 
Sorrow** sad train to Riot's trpop succeeds ; 
Slow-wasting siclcness steals on swift debauch ; 
Contempt on pride, pale want on waste approach.'^ 

This poem was written during a fit of ill- 
ness, and, probably, made no longer impression 
than until health returned. The next year,vl752, 
he was playing in Dublin. The year following 
he came to London, and obtained an engage^ 
ment at Covent garden theatre ; where he aqted 
without any applause, to which, indeed, his per^ 
formances on the stage were in no respect en- 
titled. In 1754 he published a poem, called 
The Birth Day of Folly^ in imitadon of The 
Dunciad ; but proceeded in the design no fvir* 
. ther than the first Ipook. In January 1755, x\\^ 



theatre in the Haymarket was opened widi a» 
entertainment ridiculing Mackiin's Biitish la- 
quisition, and called The Female^ Inqtusiiion : 
by a lady. It was supposed to be written by 
our author, who delivered a proemium and 
peroration ; but, though aided hy the assistance 
of Miss Isabella Wilkinson's exhibitions on the 
wire, it ended without any advantage to the adr 
venturers, after b^iqg four umes repeated. M 
.this period Mr. Stevens was cetebrated at sev^ 
er^l conTivial soci^ies ^len in beings of whM^ 
there was a great numbor ; as, the Choice Spi>> 
its, High Borlace, Comus'a Court, Sec. and wroft 
many of the songs for which he hi» ^co beea 
tipplauded. His finances were generally at t 
lovr ebb, and bis person in durance. He expe* 
rienced the extremes of mirth and jollity, as 
well as \vant and dependance ; and led a Hfej if 
unstained by crimes, yet de^icable for its xnean^ 
ness and irregularity. He usually wrote pieces 
of humour for Shuter to deliver at his benefit 
Por Shuter he composed the first sketch of bb 
Lecture on Headsy which is said to have owed 
its oiigin to his meeting, in one of his strolling 
excursions with a country mechanic^ who de- 
scribed the members of the corporation with 
great force of humour. Whether the humour 
of the piece was not congenial with that of Shut- 
ter, or whether he was hiadeqpate to the task, it 
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ss' ccnaki it was at first scarcely nodctcL Luck* 
iiy for the author, he was prompted to enlarge 
Ills plan ; and, having fiimiahed himself with a 
eomple^ appai*atus, he went into the country^ 
and repeated hts Lectiare with so much success^ 
dt various places in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
Anteiica, that he was soon enabled to amass and 
remit home several lai*ge sums of money ; by 
which he secured himself in affluence during 
the rest of his life. After the Lecture on Heads 
had aj^pa^'ently been repeated often enough to 
kse some of its effect, he composed another en* 
teitainmentof the like kind, called ne Sufifile^ 
mtnt^ being a new Lecture upon Heads, Por- 
ti-alts, and Whole Lengths. It began in Febru* 
ary, 1766 '; but, notwithstanding the Lecturer's 
acknowledged reputation, it was coldly receiv- 
ed, and ended with six nights performance. It 
was tried again the next year, but with little 
more success^ being repeated only seven nights^ 
In 1772, owing to a pirated edition of his songs 
being published at Whitehaven, he printed a 
genuine collection of them at Oxford, in Octavo. 
In 1773 appeared The Trip, to Pornmouth^ a 
comick sketch, acted at the Haymarket, consist- 
ing of a few detached scenes, begun and finish- 
ed in five days. He performed in this piece for 
the last time himself, and afterwards repeated 
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his Lecture oir Heads both in Loiidcm ami sev- 
eral other places ; whcny at length, finding his 
faculties become impaired, he sold the property 
in his work to Mr. Lee Lewes, a ccumedlsm ni 
some emmence, who endeavoured, but without 
success, to catch the spirit of the original au- 
thor. The Lecture on Heads will, probablyf 
never again meet with the favour it formeHy ob- 
tained. It was the misfortune of Stevens, that 
his mind and body did notkeep pace with each 
other in their decay. He sunk by degrees i&to 
a state of all others the most distressing to thote 
who have any connexions, either of friendshif 
or consanguinity, with a person so unhappUj 
circumstanced. He retained iiis bodily kcul- 
ties after his mind had lost its powers, and ex- 
hibited a nuseiable sp;ictacle 6i idiotism aod 
fatuity. At ljengti\, after several years remain- 
ing in this condition, he died at Baidock, in 
, Heifordshire, September 6th, 1784. 



THOMAS HULL, 
Was born in 1728, in the Strand, where his 
father was in considerable practice as an apothe- 
cary. He was educated at the Charter-house, 
with a view to the church ; but afterward em- 
braced his father's profession ; which, ho\vever, 
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hp was obliged to relinqubh after an unsuccess" 
ful trial. He now took to the stagey and appear- 
ed first at the theatre in Smock-alley) Dublin) 
and then at that of Bath ; of which latter he 
afterwards conducted the management for Mr. 
John Palmer. In 1759 he removed to Covent- 
garden, where he first appeared as the Elder 
Wou'd-bc, in the Twin Rivuls,, Oct. 4 ; and the 
next near married Miss Morrison of that com- 
pany. 

A theatrical fund, fortherelief of distressed 
performers, was long talked of; but never begun 
until Mrs. Hamilton, a once eminent actresSf 
was reduced to extreme poverty. This appear* 
ed a favourable crisis ; and Mr. Hull stepped 
boidiy forward, called a meeting of the children 
of Thespis, and addressed them on the expedi- 
ency of making some provision .for the suste- 
nance of those who, by age or misfortune, might 
be reduced to want : the scheme succeeded) 
and it was agreed that sixpence in the pound 
should be paid out of the weekly salaries towards 
raising a fund for that purpose. The same plan 
was adopted at Drury-lanc, where Mr. Garrick 
performed annually for its benefit. 

The founding of this excellent institution 
must perpetuate the philanthropy of Mr. Hull) 
who likewise claimed an honourable rank among 
voir. 2. q 
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literaiy men, for the several dramiuick pieces 
which he produced. 

In 177 5 J when Mr. Colman relmqdished the 
iDanagement of Covent-garden theatre, the bet- 
ter to attend the Haymarket, which was his sole 
property, Mr. Hull was appointed to conduct the 
business in his stead ; a situation which he fill- 
ed, with great credit, fcr eight years ; when, 
finding it too laborious for his constitution) he 
resigned it ; and Mr. Lewis was chosen for hit 
succebsor. Mr. Hull, however, though consid* 
erably advanced in years, still officiated vnth 
reputation in the theatre. His parts were latter- 
ly confined to aged fathers. In such characters 
ate Brabantio, Acasto, Priuli, Friar Lawrence^ 
Sir John Flowerdaie, fcc. he was precisely what 
they were designed to be. 

As a wnter, he was undoubtedly respecu^le» 
His versification is easy, chaste, anc( correct. 
His prose composition is perspicuous, pointed, 
said sometimes elegant. He was the intima^ 
friend of the late Mr. Shenstone, whose letters 
he published. He also preserved the friendship 
of many eiY^'^^nt perscms, literary as well as oth- 
. ers ; and ceitsunly no man more deserved it. 

The author of The Children qf Thesfiisj a 
poem, says, in a note, <' There is one circum- 
stance almost peculiar to Mr. Hull ; he never 
missed playing his part but once, and then 
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was c(mfined to his bed by a violent fever. Fop 
several years he was deputy-manager of Covent- 
garden theatre, and always valued himself upon 
his address at making apologies to the publick 
for the accidental calamities of the evening ; 
and this habit was so deeply rooted in his naturoi 
that when the fantastick mob assailed his house 
in the time of the ever-memorable riots in June) 
1780) in order to' appease their rage, he sent 
them out a barrel of taoie-beer, uncapped, whici| 
they imagining to be porter, instantly drew the 
bung ; but expressing much resentment at the 
deceit) and throwing some stones at ti^f cooler 
dian'a mansion, he appeared at the centre win«- 
dow of the one pair of stairs room, with his velr 
vet nigfat-cap^and, after making three low bows» 
addressed the children of plunder thus : <' Ladicf 
and gei^emen, upon my honour, I have sent to 
Gifford's brewhouse for some porter ; in the 
mean time, I must humbly solicit your usual in? 
dulgence." 

Mr. Hull died at his house near Dean's 
yard) Westminster, April 22, 1808, in the 81 9t 
year of his age. 
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FROM a*HE EUROPE J N MJGJZZNE. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE KINGDOM 
OF POETRY. 

The Kingdom of Poetry is very large, and 
well peopled) bordered on the one side -with 
Rhetorick, on another with Statuary and Paint- 
ing, and on the other with Musick. This coun- 
try is divided into high and low, after the man- 
ner of several other populous regions. High 
Poetry is inhabited by a sort of grave, sour-loc^-. 
ing, melancholy people, whose language, com- 
pared with the other provinces, is as Welsh to 
the English. The men are, generally heroes 
by profession ; as for the women, the sun itself 
must not be compared unto them, though they 
have ever so little beauty. The very horses 
within this division outrun the wind, and the 
trees shoot their summits into the clouds. 

The capital of this province is Epick Poem, 
built on a sandy and ungrateful soil, which few 
have attempted to cultivate. This city is re* 
ported to be more extensive than Nineveh, an4 
tires most travellers that attempt to survey its 
utmost dimensions ; and its natives, and gener- 
rally the inhabitants of the whole kingdom,- pay 
little regard to truth, entertain their guests with 
feigned stories, and ;ire very careful to conduct 
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the curious traveller to the Mausoleum of Ho- 
mer, and the modem superb monument of the 
episcopal author of Telemachus> lately finished) 
and highly embellished with the trophies of a 
politician. But what renders it most disagreea* 
ble, are the continual quarrels, fightukgs, and 
murders, we meet with in our way out of this 
city. However, its most extensive suburbs* 
which are called Romance, and by far exceed 
the city, take off much of the terror of their 
neighbours ; for being filled with the most beau? 
tiful and accomplished people in the world, great 
travellers, and very passionate lovers, they arp 
full of mirth, and seldom pei*mit their guests to 
go away without the regale of a marriage-feast* 
From this province you discover the mountsuns 
pf Tragedy, which are very high and craggy 
hills, with many dangerous precipices, and make 
lip the greatest part of this country, which is 
chiefly adorned with the beautiful ruins and re- 
mains of sonae ancient cities, and inhabited by a 
set of people, whose women delight so much in 
blood, that they are often seen to laugh and clap 
their hands for joy, when some wretch is execut- 
ed, or kills himself. In the same province is a 
gaudy enchanted castle, called Opera, contrived 
by an Italian magician, in such a manner, that 
like the island of £<^tta, it is moveable into all 
parts of the universe } but time and chance hay* 

H2 
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ing defoced its beauty, and weakened its garri- 
8on> it has been forced to yield to the wooden 
sword of Harlequin, who has given to his new 
foundation the name of Farce, as more agreea- 
ble to its situation on the borders of Low Poe- 
try, whose chief city is Burlesque, and its inhab- 
itants either stand mute, like statues, run about 
like Merry Andrews, or detain you two or three 
hours with an idle story that has not the least 
word of truth. 

In the neighbourhood of Farce is situated, in 
a much better ai»d plcasantcr place, the ancient 
city of Comedy, whose inhabitants are very good 
painters, did they not sometimes give too pleas* 
ing images ot vice in tlieir pictures : and they 
have an excelknt talent at laughing others out 
of theii* faults, had they but conduct enough to 
keep themselves blameless : yet, with all their 
imperfections, they must be allowed to Be the 
best moralists in the world. This city has five 
"wards ; at the entrance of each the traveller is 
always received with a band of niu^ck, and 
sometimes entertained with a dance : the ave- 
nues to this place of mirth apd morality are de- 
fended by a castle, which the natives call Pro- 
logue, from whence you are informed of the 
inerits of the place, before you gain admittance 
into the city, arid are humbly intreated to be- 
Ju^yp with (pivility during your abode therein. 
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fthd, if possible> to keep out the nation of Crit- 
icks, who are a captious people, and are gener- 
ally at war with Poetry. It is but a step from 
this to a sniall hill, inhabited by persons of the 
best rank and fashion, who have long endeavour- 
ed to eclipse the last mentioned city with a new 
foundation, called Tragi^comedy. 

Between High and Low Poetry lies a vast 
desart, called the Solitudes of Good Sense, In 
which is neither city, town, nor village, only a 
few huts dispersed up and down on the plain, 
which is the most pleasant part in the kingdom, 
and affords whatever the heart can wish : which 
scarcity of inhabitants is generally attributed to 
the narrow, difficult, and rugged ways that lead to 
it, and to the want of sufficient guides. Besides, 
it borders on the province of False Thouj^hts, 
where people are lulled asleep with ease and the 
enchantments of pleasures ; sq that few or none 
take pains to travel to the Solitudes of Good 
Sense. Elegy is the capital of this province, 
and is surrounded with woods, rocks, brooks, 
and caves, where the inhabitants always walk 
solitary, make them the confidants of their a- 
mours, and are so afraid of being betrayed or 
overheard, that they used to enjoin on them an 
eternal silence. 

The kingdom of Poetry is watered by the riv«r 
ers of llhyme and Reason. The former springs 
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Up at tbe foot of the mountain of Thoughtfid- 
nesS) and entertains great numbers of travellers 
in the palace of Triflmgy which is finely built op 
her banks; the latter is contained within the 
. limits of Good Sense^ and therefore not so much 
frequented^ ^ 

In Poetry is the dark forest of Nonsense^ 
whose trees are so thick, bushy, and entangled 
in one another, that neither the sun-beams, nor 
light itself, was ever known to penetrate into it 
It is so old, that luen have made it almost a point 
of religion not tq meddle with its trees : nor 
are there any hopes that ever any will dare to 
follow the example of the Ounciad in weeding 
and clearing it. On this, borders the large prov- 
ince of Imitation, which is very barren, and pror 
duceth nothing, and, in consequence, its inhabr 
itants are extremely poor ; and though they 
get their bread by gleaning in their neighbour^ 
field, and sometimes grow rich by that trade, 
have not the g^ratitude to acknowledge the kind-, 
ness. 

Poetry is very cold towards the North, and 
inhabited by persons of low stature, finical and 
affected to such a degree, tnat according to their 
own wills, they would always converse with you 
in the Latin tongue, and confine the sense of their 
discourse within the narrow boundaries of some 
farourite i^ord or name. Here are the cities of 
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Acrostick and Anagram, and several others of 
like sort, fiut what is most remarkable, there 
is scarce an old face to be seeu throughout the 
-whole province. 

This province, however, is bounded on one 
side by the Ocean of Learning, in which lies the 
Isle of Satire, under the absolute jurisdiction of 
the kingdom of PoeUy. It much resembles the 
Isle of Wight, on the Hampshire coast, for situa- 
tion, and fertility ; but the inhabitants are more of 
the cast of your flint-skinners, and are as re- 
vengeful and malicious as the islanders in Man. 
It is surrounded by a bitter sea, and abounds 
very much with a black sort of spi}, which is 
supposed to influence their inclinations to be hu- 
moursome, blunt, and so conceited of their own 
wit and abilities, that they do not scruple to sac- 
rifice their friends to their jest. Here is a state 
tnciently ruled by one Juvenal, while Poetry was 
under the Roman domhiion, but of late years re- 
duced under the British yoke by Mr. Pope^ 
where the people are of greater capacity, and, 
despising the little arts of punning and repartee, 
set themselves fairly to correct their neigh- 
bours, and to do all in their power to remove 
their vices. 

Near this island is the peninsula of Epigram : 
it hath a sharp point, and, though it is but of very 
small extent, is most pleasantly situated, but has 
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been kng neglected. There is % castle erected 
on this promontory, called Laureate to guard the 
coast from the shoals of songsi catches»x)de% 
&c. which, being the emptiest things in th^ 
world, float up and d^wn continually, and are 
bold enough sometimes to attempt a descent on 
the confines of Good Sense, which termioate oa 
this neck of land. 

There are seyeral other proyinces in this vast 
empire, which I have not yet time to surrey; 
nor indeed haye I, at present sufficient leisure tP 
delineate all the beauties and cunQsitiea of tbfM 
parts we haye gone through. But at some futoie 
time I may, probably, send you a move accurate 
description. 
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OKOiaVB COLLATIS UBICB&IS. % 

PRIVATEBRIKO. 

The following are the opinions of two emi- 
nent men, and as such are entitled to regacd. 
We take no part, as editor, in the pditicks of 
either of the parties into which our countrymen 
are unhappily divided. 

^ Towards the conclusion of aae of my ser* 
mons preached at Liverpool (says the Rev. Gil- 
bert Wakefield) I was led by the proximity of 
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the Subject to condemn, in tei'tni of the utmost 
asperity, and somewhat hyfiertragical^ the hor- 
rid practice of aggrarating the calamities of war 
by the rapine and injustice offtrivate hostility. 
This, in the grand mart of privateering during 
thvLt war,, and of the jljrican slave-trade j excit- 
ed of course, no small degree of resentment a- 
gainst the author of such outrageous doctrine. 
I was acquainted, at that time, witli no other 
effect of my intcrforence besides malignity a- 
gainst myself ; but learnt some years after- 
wards, that the nerves of one lady were so ag- 
itated by the thunder of my lecture, as to allow 
herself and husband no rest till he had sold hit 
share in a privateer. 

The remark o£ Pom/ret j though not poetical, 
is generally true ; and I profess to rank among 
the number of those, who are firmly persuaded 
of the very superiour loveliness of disposition 
and sensibility of heart in the weaker sex. 
<■ For there's that softness in a female mind. 
Which in a man's we caanotliope to find.** 

Wakejield'a Life. 

^ It is for the interest of humanity in general, 
that the occasions of war, and the inducements to 
it should be dimmished. The practice of rob- 
bing merchants on the high seas, a remnant of 
the aqsuent piracy^ though it may be accident- 
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ally beneficial to particular persons, is far from 
being profitable to all engaged in it, or to the na^ 
tion that authorizes it. Priaterie^ as the Frendi 
call it, or privateering, is the universal bent of 
the English nation, at home and abroad, where- 
ever settled. No less than seven hundred were, 
it is said, commissioned in the last (the Ameri- 
can) war \ These were fitted out by merchantSi 
to prey upon other merchants, who have never 
done them any injury. Methin^s it well be- 
hoves merchants, to consider well of the justice 
of a war, before they voluntarily engage a gang 
of ruffians to attack their fellow-merchants of a 
neighbouring nation, to plunder them of their 
property, and perhaps ruin them and their fami* 
lies if they yield to it ; or to wound, mum, and 
murdei* them, if they endeavour to defend it 
Yet these things are done by Christian mer- 
chants, whether a war be just or unjust ; and ft 
can hardly be just on both sides. They are 
done by English and American merchants, who, 
neverUieless, complain of private theft, and hang 
by dozens the thieves they have taught by their , 
own example." Dr. Franklin. 



EDUCATION. 

" It is lamentable to observe the scMrdid max- 
ims by which even the opulent regulate their 
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conduct in the biisiness of education : aad whilst 
the vanity of equipage, and the gaieties of pub* 
Uck life are destro3dng vast sums by perpetual 
dissipation, the understanding of a favourite son, 
the pillar of their hopes and happiness I is suf- 
fered to lie. uncultivated or incumbered with un^ 
profitable instruction, for want of the wisdom 
and the justice in parents to encounter that ex** 
pence which a h$rse or a servant can induce 
them to incur, without hesitation, and without a 
murmur. 

When I reflect en the illiberality of these des- 
picable mortals, my heart rises in me with indig- 
nation ; and no prospect of emolument could 
ever induce me to submit to their meanness foif 
a single moment. 

When a certain person proposed to place his 
son under the care of Aristippus, Aristippus 
asked him five hundred drachmas ; I can buy, 
said die,other, a slave for that sum ; Do, said 
Aristippus, and then you will have two." 

Wakejeld'a Life. 

« It is pitie, that commonlie more care is had, 
yea, and that amonges verie wise men, to find 
out rather a cunnynge man for their horse, than 
a cuni.ynge man for their children. They say 
nay in worde, but they do so in deede. For to 
the one they will gladly give a stipend of 200 

TOt* 2. R 
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crounes by yere, and loth to offer to the odier 
300 shillings. God that sitteth in heaven laugii- 
eth their choice to skome, and rewardeth tb^ 
liberalitie as it should, for he suffereth them to 
have tame and well ordered horses, but wilde 
and unfortunate children ; an4 therefore, in the 
endetheyfinde more pleasui*e iq their hors^ 
than comforte in their children."^ 

Aacham*^ Schoolmaseer. 



AirOLINO. 

Plutarch tells a very amusing story of Marc 
Antony, who was a keensDngler. One day while 
Cleopatra and he were indulging in this sport, 
he was unusually unsuccessful. Hurt at this 
disappointment in the presence of bis mistress, 
he gave secret orders, to some of his fishermen, 
to dive under water, and to fiasten, unseen, to his 
hook, some of the finest and largest fishes, still 
alive, and which they had lately taken in their 
nets. With nice execution they obeyed his or- 
ders. Every time he drew up hb line, he suc- 
ceeded. The cunning Cleopatra, in rapturous 
language, extolled his art, his address, and his 
fortune. Acquainted, however, with the artifice 
he was using, she had recourse to the ingenious 
countermine of desiring one of her own attend- 
ants to dive secretly, and attach to his hook a 
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large dried Pontian fish. At last^ when pulling 
tip the line) at the sight of the heavy si^lted fish) 
^>e spectators expressed their surprise by a loud 
laugh. Antony did not relish the joke, and 
seemed highly displeased. The qUeen obsery- 
iBg Mm in this mood, immediately took him in 
her arms, and fondly exclaimed) ^ Leavcy dear 
g'eneraly anglings to ub petty firinces qf Pharos 
und Cano/ius i your game U cities^ kingdoms^ 
and firovmces. 



SAXUftL yooTB. 

An a tiieatrical manager^ and a eadrical diiM 
iiiatist, the praise of pablick spkit, aad an inde- 
pendent mind cannot be denied him : ^ My 
scenes,^ said Mr. Foote to a Lord Cbambetlaint 
who had refused Hcenung one tA his pieces ; 
^ my scenes are collected from nature^ and ap* 
plicable only to those, who» from a consciousness 
of guilt, self-apply them. 

<^ To such persons, the Holy Scriptures are a 
l^een reproach, and the Whole Duty of Man» the 
severest satire ; if comedy is to be thus rigidly 
restricted, her arrows are shot in the air, voa bt 

VRAT TOUCHES KO MAW, «0 Uh» WII^L BVKa 
BS AMBNDBD. 

<<If your kurdshipisdetenmned to abide by 
your decision, I must retire from the field, and 
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shall not have courage to &ce hypocrisy and ab- | 
sardi^ again : but suffer me to remind you of 
the natural connection between the muse and 
the magistrate ; vices and follies which the last 
cannot punish, the first often corrects ; if h^ 
ancient ally not only deserts her, but arms, in de- 
fence of the foe, nothing remains but to retreat. 

** Without incurring the charge of vanity, I 
pay be permitted to say, that, during my con- 
tinuance in the service of the puhlick, I never 
flattered their passions, nor, from selfish motives, 
fell in with the fashionable humour c^ the times, 
but have exerted my powers to expose, folly, and 
cpmbat pernicious op'mions, however popular. 

^ On these occasions, I flatter myself I never 
lost nay credit with tUe people, who conddered 
and suU consider me as acting from principle, 
as one who disdains to be the tool of any mant 
however exalted his station, and who scorns to 
receive any recompense or protection from any 
other hands )^an their own*" 



GALILEO, f 

.Galileo was a native of Pisa, in the usr 
teenth centucy., an astronomer^ and geometri* 
cian. 

Disencumbering science of the jargon of A- 
ristotle and the. schools, be methodised and ar« 
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rioig^ the theoiy of the <tescent of bodies and 
fyrojectiles, and fixmg his e^e accidentally on 
Uie watkig to and fro of a lamp suspended from 
)a lofty roof, the regnlarity of its vibrations sag- 
f^ested to him the application of a pendulum to 
the mensmation and division of time. 

Galileo also made considerable improvements 
ift telescopes, an invention first brought to light, 
unintentionally, by the children of Cornelius 
Hainsen, a spectacle maker at Middleburg in 
H^land, who, playing in their &ther*s shop, ac- 
cidentally placed a convex and a conclave glass, 
in such a manner, that in looking through Uiem, 
at the weather-cock on the church, it appeared 
nearer and larger. 

Loud expressions of pleasure and surprize, 
taciting the curiosity of their father, after ex- 
•nduing and ascertuning the fact, he conveyed 
this important intelligence to the learned. 

Galileo, occujued in pursuits useful to man- 
luBd and honourable to himself, was, at the age 
of seventy, summoned before the tribunal of the 
inquisition ; one of his judges. Cardinal Bellar- 
stiine, threatened him with ecclesiastical ven- 
geance, if he presumed to propagate opinions 
contrary to the tenets of the Catholick church : 
this threat waa soon after put kito execution, as 
llie philosopher still continue to study, to writer 
md to improve mankind. 
a 8 
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It waa Galileo's fate to meet with obctihate 
.and bigotted opposers. Having been educated 
a« a,phjrsician» he had, early in life» dissected 
human bodies, a practice, essentially neceasaiy 
for men m that profession ; attempting^y on a 
certain occasion, to demonstrate to one <^ bis 
associates, that many of the nenres originated, 
from the sensorimn commune, the brain, he aft 
length silenced doubt, by positive ocular proof : 
<< I should be convinced you were right," was 
the reply of the pupil, << if your deduction was 
^t contrary to the o^nion of Aristotle.'* 



INFATUATION OF GAMING. 

A Ma. PoRTEE, in the reign of Queea Anne, 
possessed one of the best estates in the county of 
Northumberland ; the fee of which, in less tban 
twelve months, he lost at hazard. 

The last night of his career, when he had just 
perfected the kicked work, and was stepping 
down stairs to throw himself into his carriage, 
which waited at the door of a vfeil knownhou^e^ 
he suddenly went back into the room where hk 
friend% were assembled, and insisted, that the 
person he had been playing with, should give 
him one chance of r^overy, or fight with him ; 
his rational propoution was thb ; that hb car- 
page, the trinkets and loose money in hia ppdu 
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et, bis town house, plate, and furniture) should he 
▼alued in a lump, at a cerudn sum, and be throwii 
for at a single cast ; no persuauoos eould prer* 
*faii on him to depart from his purpose ; he 
threW) and conducting the wkmer to the door, 
told his coachman, $hat was his master, and he- 
^icallj marched forth, without house, home, or 
any one creditable source of support. 

He retired'to an obscure lodging in a cheap 
part of the town, subsisting partly on charity, 
somedmes acting as the substitute of a marker 
mt a billiaird table, and occasumally as helper at it 
livery stable. 

Id tliis miserable condition, with nakedness 
and faimine staring him in the fece, exposed to 
the taunts and insults of those whom he had 
ODce supported, he was recognized by an old 
frieudyWho gave him ten guineas to purchase 
necessaries. 

*He expended five in procuring decent ap-r 
parel ; with the remaining five, h^ repaired to 
a common ganung house, and increased them 
to fifty ; he then adjourned to White's, sat down 
with his former associates, and won twenty 
thousand pounds. Returning the next night, 
he lost it all, and after subsisting many years in 
abject and sordid penury, died a ragged beggar^^ 
m a penny lodging-house in St Giles'#, 
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ISad he fractured his leg OB quhdng the psa^ 
tDg bouse widi twenty thoosaod pounds, CH* been 
doomed, by m lettre de cachet, to straw, bread 
Mid water, and a shaved head, for six months, in 
a dark room, k might have brought him to Ids 
seises, and have prevented so ignomimoas a re* 
li^se* 



LSWIS XV. 

Tsis monarch, notwithstanding many findts, 
did not permit private feeling to interfere with 
publick duty. 

A prince of the blood having disgraced him- 
self bj robbery and murder, in the streets of 
Paris, was taken into custody, tried and fijund 
guilty, but a deputation from the parliament wai<V 
ed on the king, to inform him they had not pro- 
nounced sentence, till the royal will should be 
known. 

«( And why not, gentlemen," said his majesty* 
M The unhappy prince,'' ssdd the president, whe 
was a patriot as well as a gentleman, « the un- 
happy prince has your majesty's blood circiik^-* 
ing: in his viens." <( It is become ^trid^ iaai 
must be let out,f' replied the king. 

Another of the deputies vcttituring to exprcsa 
pi wbh that the offender might be pardoned, the 
l^udience closed by the ro3ral judge pronoundng 
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the icdlowiDg words in an derated voice ; ^ Re- 
turn without delay, and pronounce your decree ; 
for) by my Ik^b of eternal salvation^ and by the 
sacred trust I hold from Almighty God, he 
should die if he were my only son/' 

The murderer was executed on a scaffold in 
the court of the Grand Chateiet, in the early 
part oi the eighteenth century. 

ANTITHJK8I8. 

Thk following example of antithesis, from the 
writings of John Lilly* who flourished in the 
Teign of queen Elizabeth, will shew the pedan^ 
try which marked some of the compositions of 
that period. 

^ He caused the sees to breake then* boundes, 
stth men had broke their vowes i and to swell 
as farre above their reach, as men had swerved 
beyond their reason. Then might you see 
shippes sayle where sheepe fed ; anchors cast 
Khere ploughes goe ; fishermen throwe their 
nets where husbandmen sowe their come ; and 
fishes throwe their scales where fowles do breed 
their quilles.'* 

POVERTT. 

Poverty is a disease which rages as much 
and frequently in the republick oi letters as the 
plague in Constantinople. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
WALTER AJ\'D WILLIAM; 

AN HISTORICAL BALLAD. 

Translated from the anginal Poem qf Richard 
€mur de Lion. 

TWAS when athwaft the dusky plain 
Was thrown the veil of night I « 

And heroes^ wearied out with stnfe. 
Had ceasM the len^^en'd fight : 

•Twas when the echo^g hilb no more 

Itie trumpet's voice resound ; 
Vthen faintiDg Warriors seek repose^ , 

Their clasping su'ins unbound : 

*Twas when o'er er'ry hill and i|ple 

A solemn stillness reigns ; 
Save when at times, the rushing b1ast» 

Deep murm'rtng sweeps the plains : 

'Twas then beneath proud Joppa's tow'ri 

Lay Richard's British host, 
The gallant troops, who Albion left 

To seek Palestine's coast. 

Ye blooming chiefs, who unapp^^dy 

Beheld the roaring main ; 
Ye, who at Glory's syren voicCf 
" Forsook your native plain $ 
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Ah! little think ye what betides 

The piteous choice ye made ; 
Ah 1 little think ye what's entailed. 

On War's pernicious trade. 

What boots it though your blooming brows 

The twining laurels bind» 
Will that relieve the sa£Fering sire. 

Ye left forlorn behind ? 

Tho' on Palestine's sultry fields 

Eternal fame ye gain. 
Will that allay the moiher's woe» 

Who mourns her ofispring slain £ 

What tho* o'erpower'd by pagan foes, 

A hero's death you die ; 
Will that assuage the Widow's grief f 

Or wipe the Orphan's eye ? 

Farewell ! ye blooming young and brave i 

Some 9ther shall ye praise ; 
To me another theme belongs. 

Earl Walter clainSs my lays* 

from Albion he— with Richard's host 

He left his native plain. 
And dimly view'd his mountains blue. 

Sink in the distant main. 

Fair was his form— his dauntless soul 

Rejoic'd in deeds of death ; 
To him no musick was more sweety 

Than brazen trum^'i breath. 
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Tho* DOW immen'd in Wir't alarms. 

His flagging spiriu fiul ; 
His cheeky that once oa^bloomed the rose. 

Was oow grown wan, and pale. 

One only brother Waltbr had, 

A' chief of spodess lame ; 
Who with him sought Palsstihb's coast* 

Earl William was his name. 

In friendship's holy ties fast boond. 

The noble brothers were ; 
And nothing was by Walter priz'd. 

Which William did not share. 

William long erst» a chosen band 
Had led from Joppa's towers ; 

Their purpose gain'd towards the camp 
Retum'd the British powers. 

With open armsEari Walter flew 
Hb brother Earl to meet ; « 

The troops arrived— Earl Walter fbond 
No William there to greet. 

Nor knew they, if on battle-heath 

Oppressed by foes he bled ; 
Nor knew they if in thraldom drear, 

A captive life he led. 

Then Walter groaned— the gushing tear 

Fast flow'd firom either eye ; 
The hero beat his numly breast. 

And heav'd the biursting sigh. 
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But soon he mj^d the tealrft away, 

And soon concealed his grief ; 
Aod girding to his lotni his vwstdf 

In battle sought relief. 

i 

And aov fbU many a turhan^d head. 

With trenchant sted he doFe ; 
And thro' full many a Moorish head 

His whirling laoce he drote. 

And when from out dietkrobhiBg: bceast 

He wrench'd the reeking blade ; 
He sternly cried, ^ of Wi lli am'i doib 

<* Thou hast the forfeit paid.'' 

When many a Kmght, with streaming wounds, 

Lay gasping on the plain. 
All rott^ with wounds and drunk with hbod 

Earl Walter spurn'd the slain* 

AH grim upon his sable steed. 
Whose hoo^ were dyed with gore ; 

l^hro' ahatta^d files, and broken ranks^ 
Thro' ho8U of fi^es he tore. 

Yet tho' immers'd in war's alarms 

His flagging spirits fail ; 
His chedc that once qut4>lQonied the cote. 

Was now grown wan, and pale.— 

-— 'Twas at the hour when ^>ectre8 roanif 

The hour of dead repose $ 
When, save Earl Waltmi's, every eye. 

Within the can^ w» cto'd $ 
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Tbe moon behind a sable dood. 

Id silent darkness slept ; 
The blast no more athwart the i^ainy 

In hollow murmurs swept* 

Earl Walter's uper twinkling shone/ 

And dimly, biuely blaz'd ; 
And oft from Ms uneasy couck 

His aching head he rais'd. ' 

When lo \ wide flew the bursting door, 

A Knight in arms appeared ; 
Hb form was Bur— his arms were bright} 

His yisor slow he rear'd ! 

** My long lost William P' Waltir cried* 

Soon as he viewed his face ; 
And dasp'd to him to his beating heart 

With long and strict embrace. 

** But William, why that cheek so pal^ 

Which lately was so red ? 
And why so dim thy sparkling eye ? 

Why hangs thy drooping head ? 

** And why are all thy gleaming arms 
Distain'd with crimson flood P* 

*^ Think not of that,'' Earl William cried, 
To night thou drink'st of blood. 

** E'en now deflowered, and murthePd Hes 
My beauteous blooming bride ; 

And deep—Ah deep ! the fest'riog woundr 
That rankles in my «de. 
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^ What wottldst thou, Walter, on the nxm 

By whom our breasts were torn P' 
^* I would that in a whirl ot fire. 

His soul to Hell were borne i'^ 

*^ Haste ! haste ! clasp on thy shining arma^ 

Bestride thy sable steed ; 
Come on i come on ! ^ere morning's dawn 

The murderer shall bleed. 

** My snorting courser paws the groondf / 

He will not— cannot stay ; 
We've Kir to ride— die night'is short. 

To vengeance haste away." 

** To vengeance, William l-^why so late i 

Remain till dawn with me !" 
^* Walter, the deed was dark as HeUf 

As dark shall vengeance be. 

** My snorting courser paws the ground. 

He will not — cannot stay ; 
We've &r to ride-rche night is short. 

To vengeance haste away." 

** To vengeance William !^et me raiaet 

Our trusty men to aid !" 
** Walter by one the deed was done. 

By one be it repaid." 

^ William, I come— Hollo ! my hone/' 

** Thy horse is at the gate. 
Quick, quick away— nny time is spen^ 

No longer can I wait*" 
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Oot rodi'd tbe Kmfjbt»^wiAk eager Ibaste, 

Each booDded to hit steed ; 
Cer hilb and dales, thro' strqauns and ftocKls^ 

They glance with meteor's speed. 

Hoarse howiiog Qov the inshii^ blast. 

Invades the groasnng plain | 
Thelig^Moing g^arcs^ the thowkr growls 

In sheets descends the rain. 

And yet the brother Barls aromid 

The storm inooxioos played, 
Kor by the lightnng's fearfol g^arct 

Their coursers wcfe disoiayecL 

Of lofty trees an aged wood 

Now opened to their view | 
There wiiihM in death, three bodies li^ 

Beneath a blasted yor. 

Oo each pale fiure, by lighcnbg scidtVly 

Th' unwholesome dew distillM, 
Barl Walter shudd'ring tum'd his head. 

With unknown horror thrili'd. 

" Oh William ! William !" W^ltIr 8ai<i^ 
** Who doora'd these men to Weed ?** 

« Thus fall thcmurd'rer,** William cried. 
And onward urgM his steed* 

Their hoofs with nimble speed once more. 

The foaming coursers ply, 
0*er hilis and dales, thro' streams and woods. 

With meteor's speed they fly. 
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K0W9 by the lightning's lurid glare» 

Beside then on the plain, 
£arl Waltei. viewed an aneient pile, 

And held his tightened rein. 

In vain he held — The snorting steed 

Disdain'dthe weak control ; 
And urging on, th'affrighted Lord, 

Approach'd the fyted goal. 

Swift thro' the gate, the coursers bound. 

The courts with echoes rung. 
And from the lonely tow'rs, the owls 

The dirge of midnight sung. 

And now within the inner court, 

A sudden halt they made ; 
" Walter, aJight, the time is come,** 

Earl William sternly said. 

Aghast and shuddering, trenMng, slow, 
The Earl obey'd with dread, 
' But William grasp*d hun by the arnv 
And on impetuous led# 

And now they reach'd ^e massy hall 

Where torches grimly bright. 
Stuck round the walls with sulph'rousglye^ 

Emit bfernal li^^t. 

A bloated corse, disfigured, pale. 

Lay rottmg on the ground ; 
Festering in blood, wluch erst had flow'df 

From many a gapiog woundf 

B $ 
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And nowy at every gaping vo^iid^ 

And ev'ry gangrenM sore. 
The eddy long worms crept slowly ui 

To suck the putrid gore- 

And yet upon this lonthiome cors^, 

A beauteous female Jay ; 
Her cheek iq>0B his cheek redmM^ 

She kiss'd his raoold'ring day. 

9ut deeply plangM, a reeking sword 
Trans6xM her loydy side ; 

And still the steamiog pavement o*er 
Floated the lukewarm tide. 

With horror dck, and shuddering pale^ 
With thrilliog dread aghasti 

^ALTER at length his blood shot eyef 
Upon his brother cast. 

from off his brother on the ground^ 

' The ringing armour crashM i 
His form of more than mortal size^ 
y/uh heavenly radiance flashed ! 

f^ Behold yon bodies cold in death 1'? 

With thunder's voicf he cried ; 
f< YoQ putrid mass ere, while was If 

Yon beauteous form my bride. 

^ Tha^ bride, ^hom in this castk tim. 
With lustfiil phreazy wild, 
.A% taidn%ht honri wnb savage t$f^ 
And incest, daoui'dy deflU 
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^ And whfis ag^uatt btr nnknown spouse. 

Thou aim^dst ^' siamaaii^t kmfe. 
Thou gav'st tke weapon doom'd co di^ 

7)ijr absent (irotber's fife. 

<* To-nig^ she from her prison burst 

And flew to seekher Lord ; 
She found him— ^us— she kissed his cheek| 

And fell upon his sword. 

** Oh Walter ! could that artless tongue 

In vain a pleader prove I 
Could not those tean^ du»e piercing shriek^ 

Thy soul to pity move I 

^ Well did^st thou chnse the midnight gloom 

Th* infernal deed to yeil ; 
Yet deeds tf rape, and deeds of blood» 

Not midnight can conceal; 

^ Ah Walteh ! did no heavenly T(nce» 

Inform thy erring nrnid. 
That ghming thy infuriate lust 

Was rape wi^ incest join'd I 

f * That when to the assassin^s band x . 

Thou gav'st the shaipenM knife* 
And bade liim pierce her hi^sband's hearf 

Thou sought'st thy brother's life. 

" The partners of thy guilt are gone. 
Them heavenly vengeance found ; 

Smote by the lightning's scorching Uazt 
f hey press the Uasted^^uod. 
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'* What wooM'st diou, Walters on tbe maii^ 
By whom our breasts were torn I 

Thou woukl'st that m a whirl of fire^ 
His soul to Hell were borne 1 

<< That rum on thy head thoa'st heap'd» 

Thou had*st for others wilPd | 
*Tb thou O Walter, art the man— 

Now— Be thy vmh fiilfiU'd I** 



PARODY. 

** Aye but to die,** &c 

Meaturefir Measm. 

Aye but to hpe^ and wish we know not what \ 

To pine in cold rejection and despair I 

This even-beating motioa to become 

A fluttering whirlt and the benighted spirit 

To plunge in Hope's delirium, or reside 

In the despairing dungeons of Disdain 1 

To be the pris'ner of a woman's eye, 

And drawn with restless violence round about 

Her bkss^d abode— or to be worse than worst 

Of those whom raptured bards and love-sick swaini 

Imagine sighing I— ^s too horrible ! 

The dullest and most wretched single life 

That age, ache, penury, or deformityn 

Can lay on manhood, is a paradise 

To the effects oilovcn 
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^KNET TO NOVELTY. 

Haply possess^ of each terrestrial thing 
That gives a virtuous jbosom calm cOQteot| 

Yet .is thy ever>restless mind intent 
On somethkig uiiei^y'd.«-0 ilo aot fiing 

With scorn, tranqml^tf and heahh away| 

For joys kuntrioas, md follies^ gay !— 
Wliy shottid thy fancy, ever on die \diig, 
Seek new delights, thy sickly breast t' amuse. 

Oft unsubstantial as ^rachne's webs,— 
Brief as the rainbow's heav'nly-tinctur'd hues. 

When lo ! how rapidly Life's current ebbs. 
Ah, pause !— such pleasures are beneath thy cgre. 
Nor waste Time's precious hours in quest of bauWef 
nu^. 



THE MEETING. 
Ah ! Susan, dear Susan ! again I behoU t|iefr» 

Thy beauties as bkMmung as nature can form ; 
Ah ! Susan, dear Susan j again I enfold thee. 

Thy dieek still as rosy, thy Up still as warm. 

As when erst in the days of our childhpod we gambord, 
And thought not of love though we tasted its bUis, 

While as thra* the green iffoodlaads together we rambled, 
Each look was a smile, eadi word was a kiss. 

And Susan, dear Susan ! art thou still the same then ? 

The same that in those days of pleasure I knew ? 
No limger be constancy deem'd but a name then. 

Since the heart of my Susan conti|iues so true ! 
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And didit thoM deipitt iK the offers of iplendoiir i 
Had titles or wealth no endiantment for thee f 

And was it to Xmv, thou wouldst only surrender f 
And didst thoa surrender to tiatf but for me I 

Affection, then, let the world treat with derision, 
Let them treat as ideal what they never felt. 

Or let a dreamer imagine that love is a vision, 
Which lives but the night, and with morning wS 
melt. 

Bat no fancies like these cast a gloom on our truth, km, 
I fondest of husbands, thou fairest of wives. 

For the sun that shone bright on the dawn of our yoidy 
love. 
Will stiU shine as bright on the eve of our lives i 



THB THREE THINGS A GOOD VIFB OUGHT TO 
BEy AND THE THKEEi THINGS^ A GOOD WIFI 
OUGHT MOT TO BB. 

A WIFE, domestick, good, and piire» 
Like snail should keep within her door— « 
But not like snail in silvered track. 
Place all her wealth upon her back. 

A wife should be like echo true. 
And speak but when she's spoken to-«i 
But not like echo still be heard. 
Contending for the final word. 

Like a town-clock a wife should be» 
Keep time and regularity-* 
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But not) like clocks, harangue so clear. 
That all the town her voice might hear. 

Youog man ! if the allusions strike. 
She whom as wife you'd hail — 
Must just be Kke, and just unlike, 
An ecboi clotkf or inai/. 



AN OVER-DRIVEN HOY. 

A SCHOLAR, m a Margate hoy. 
Set sail : the sea was cahnish ; 

But soon rough waves the vessel buoy» 
Which made the ladies quahnish* 



The student, starting from his sleep. 
Cried with an oath,—*' Confound me 

Vm driven to the jEgean deep. 
The Cljclades surround me/* 



EVERLASTING BEAUTY. 

*^ Dear Chloris, all the blooming grace 
That now adorns thy matchless face. 
Thy bosom's whiteness, (seat of joy !) 
Ev*n age itself will ne'er destroy/' 
Thus Strephon fondly said ; nor knew 
His flatt'ry was obliquely true : 
For Chloris paints ; and, doubtless will. 
When age coines oi^ Yxxk blooming sulL 
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REPLY TO AN AGED SUITOIL 

Why thus press me to compliance I 

Why oblige me to re/use f 
Ifet tho' I shrink IWmd jmir alliance, 

Peihaps ajoumgtr I may choose. 

For 'tis a state Pll ne'er dispa^^;^— 
Nor will I war tf^iSMtf/// wage-^ 

I do mti ur» object to fnarriags^ 
I but otjea to mtrry age. 



CO»RESPOJ\rj}£jVC£. 

We owe an apology to our correspondent 
M Moeesj** for an accidental omitision in his 
communication last month. In page 93, aftes 
the line 

< A (* Comd*t Paiaee* too canst build,* 
should have been inserted^ 

* ^th wondrous wonders quaintly fili'd. 

Erratum. In part <^ our impressiiHi cf the 
present numbet m the title-page US-for/u/y 
read August. 








ay/?i^ 
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SOmS FARtlCVLARS OF THS LATM 

JAMES OTISj ESQ. 

Blest with a native itrength aad fire of thought. 
With Greek and Roman learning richly fraught, 
Up to the fountain head he push'd his view, 
And from first principles his maxims drew. 
Spite of the times, this truth he blaa*d abroad, 
TbtfeopUt safety it t&e law of Gmi* AnoH* 

The celebrated James Otis, of Boston, was 
the son of the Hon. James Otis of Barnstable, in 
the state of Massachusetts ; the father was pos- 
sessed of a vigour of intellect, and an avidity for 
study, which, without publick education, quali- 
fied him for professional pursuit and publick em- 
ployment, in both of which he was eminent and 
respectable. The son passed through all the 
grades of private and academick education^ 
which the country could offer. The generosity 
of bis soul, the franknes^ of his mind, and the 
vivacity of his genius led him to be courted in 
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the early stages of his collegiate education, bj 
the gay^ dissipated, and expensive scholars ol 
riper years. But he soon found, that this was 
not the road to happiness, £ame, or honour ; be 
broke from the entanglement of youthful levity 
and dissipation, shut himself up in his study, and 
with indefati?:able industry, explored the laby- 
rinths of science, received academick honours, 
and then retired to the parental rooU where he 
devoted one year to funher pursuits in general 
information. He then entered himself a student 
at law with the famous Mr. Gridley, the first 
lawyer and civilian of his time, and at twenty-one 
years of age began thq practice of thai leaned 
profession at Plymou^. He there remasied 
two years, study stUlhis principal piirtmi, when 
he removed to Boston. There his i^eputadoo 
soon became so extensive, that he was constantly 
employed, and practised with that integriqr> 
openness, and honour, that allured judges, ja* 
ries, and parties, to acknowledge, that the side 
he espoused must be successful. In conse* 
quence of this celebrity, a^lication was made 
ior his assistance in the most iniportant causes 
in the neighbourmg colonies, and even in Nova 
Scotia, where he cmiducted successfully some 
law cases of magnitude and importance, and his 
reputation at the bar expanded his vast talents. 
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The hn^rtant eveDts, preceding, and leading 
tO} and connected with the American revolution» 
soon drew him into puhUck vkw. Such talents, 
in the drama of that important ftcene, must ne- 
cessarily be drawn into action : and possessing 
the ardent love of liberty, the principles of gene* 
ral happiness, the ideas of independence result* 
log to every people capable of attending to their 
own institutions of civil government, Mr. Otis, 
entered warmly by his writingfi and conversa- 
tion into the defence of the colonies against the 
arbitrary and oppressive measures of the parent 
state. 

He was early introduced into the Legislature, 
where he had a most commanding iuEuence by 
the powers of his eloquence, the keomess of his 
wit, the force of his arguments, and the resourc- 
es of his intelligence, which spread light and in* ' 
lonnation on the most intricate subjects. In the 
various situations, in which he was placed, he so 
counteracted the agents of ministerisil power, 
and so ably supported the rights of n^mkind, 
that it became necessary to the purposes^ vin* 
dictive oppression to .rob the country of this its 
ablest defender ; and such was the degradation 
of principle, that it was thought expedient to re- 
soit to the base measure of assassination, to de- 
prive America of the abiUti^ of this valuable 
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man. A band of desperadoes attacked him in a 
publick room, put out the lights, and with clubs 
and sabres extingished an intellectual light, ner- 
er perfectly relumined, and instantly fied, under 
cover of night, to the only place of safety, which 
could shield them from the vengeance of an in- 
dignant people. A particular and correct detail 
of this transaction may be seen in the first vol* 
ume of Mrs. Warren's History of the American 
Revolution. 

He was subject to fits of insanity after this, and 
found it necessary to retire from publick busi- 
ncfi. At the election of representatives the en- 
fumg season the town of Boston sent him a let- 
ter of thanks for his publick services. They la- 
mented his ill state of health, and earnestly pray- 
ed for his recovery. The next year Mr. Otis 
recovered his health, and wus again chosen rep- 
resentative. Whenever he engaged in busi- 
ness, he was one of those, who gave his soul to 
the object, and, like other great men, lost bis 
health by <* being overplied with publick cncr- 
~^e87*^~^c lived a number of years, and fre- 
quently rendered himself useful to the commu- 
nity. When his health would not permit him to 
engage in publick concerns, he retired into tbe 
country. In one of these seasons of retirment, 
May 99, 1783, as he was standing at the door of 
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mSv. Osgood's house, in Andoyer, he vrzig iostan* 
taaeousiy deprived of life by Ughtning. 

After this general outline of Mr. Otts's life 
and character, it may be well to notice some of 
bis publications, which, though not voluminous, 
were appropriate, pointed, pure, classical, and 
elegant. His Latin prosody, tliough it may be 
considered in some views, as a minor perform- 
ance, yet was novel in its kind, and may exhibit 
such improvements in language and writings, as 
"would tend to benefit general science. He hadT 
nearly completed, if not wholly, a similar work 
jon the Greek language ; and it is to be lament- 
ed, that this, with many of his manusciipts, which 
would have been an invaluable legacy to poster- 
ity, were destroyed by his own bands in some 
moments of beclouded reason^ 

Every thing he wrote on the science of gov- . 
emment displayed. the vast ideas of his capacious 
mind ; he was not in the habit of dilatation ; he 
wrote, not as an author, but as a man, a states- 
man, a politician, a civilian. His fugitive piec- 
es, published in the Gazettes, of the day, evinc- 
ed his industry and attention to publick pursuits. 

The Stamp Act originated in 1764, which elec- 
trified all the colonial governments, produced his 
« Rights of the Colonies stated and vindicated.** 
Ttu5 was considered as a masterpiece of compo- 
T 3 
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sition and argument, which had all the "weiglit 
and effect that it deserved, and drew upon its au- 
thor, ail the ohloquy and malice, resulting from 
strong prejudice, and conscious defect, of senti- 
ment' Many of his opponents afterwards ac^ 
knowledged this publication a just criterioo of 
political truth. 

To take a general survey of Mr. Otis*s char- 
acter is easy : it might be summed up in a few 
sentences. It was the consummation of integri- 
ty and honour, of delicate sentiment, with noble- 
ness of heart, of correct principles, of philosophr 
ick taste, and perfect urbanity of manners, of 
refined feelings, with an independence of mind, 
that shrunk not from duty, and op that altar 
would sacrifice every thing. 

But few of his co-patriots are now living, thcfse 
few love, and admire, and reverence his charac- 
ter. The celebrated author of the Farmer's 
Letters, the late Mr. Dickenson, a man admira- 
ble for the purity pf his morals, the simplicity of 
his manners, the consistency of his conduct, the 
intelligence of his mind, the reptitude of his prin- 
ciples, and the viitues pf his heart, has lately 
borne testimony to the active virtues of Mr. 
Otis, in a letter to his sister, Mrs. WanTD, 
wherein he says, 
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^ My Eiteemtd Friend^ 

Thy letter, with its enclosures, came to my 
hands yesterday, for which I return many thanks. 

« Thy approbation I consider as a real hon- 
our, and is greatly endeared to me by coming 
from my very deserving and highly valued 
friend, James Otis. 

<( Our acquaintance with one another was 
formed at the first Congress, held at New- York 
in the year 1765 ; and it soon grew into friend- 
ship. 

<( At this distant period, I have a pleasing re- 
collection of his candour, spirit, patriotism, and 
philanthropy. 

<< In a longer continued existence on this earth, 
than was allotted to biQi, I have endeavoured, as 
well as I could, to aid the cause, in which his 
heart was engaged, by assenting and maintaining 
the liberties, for which he would have been will- 
ing to share in all the distresses of our revolu* 
tion, and, if necessary, to lay down his life. 

<( It soothes my mind, to bear this pure testir 
mony to departed worth. 

f( May divine goodness graciously bestow on 
his relation^ a plentiful portion of consolations. 

" Thy generous exertions to inform thy fel- 
low citizens, and to present thy country before 
the >vorld in a justly favourable light, will be, I 
firmly believe, attended with the desired success* 
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^ With every respectfitf connderatkmy I am 
fhf sincere frie^ 

« JOHN* DICKENSON. 
« Wilmington, the 25 of the 1st month, 1805.'* 

[^Ant&olon^, EUot^a Biographical Dictionary.'^ 

■^■■i ' , ' I ,, ,'■ ,,'■" t'"- ■"■ M' =5=^ 

SOMR ACCOUNT OF tHE LIFE AND nrRiriNGS OF 

nOJV FRAJ^CISCO DE QUEVEDO. 

[Prefixed to the Edinburgh edition of his v)orkt^ 
in 1798.} 

FuANcisco fiE QtJEVEDa VrttEGAS, one 6f 
the most distmguished names in Sp&nish litera- 
ture, descended from an flcncient and illustri- 
ous family, hereditary Lords of the Seignory of 
de la Torre de Juan- Abed, was bom at Madrid, 
in tlie year \570. He-flourished during the de- 
cline of the Groldcn Age of poetry in Spain, which 
followed the re -establishment of letters in that 
kingdom in the sixteenth century, and closed 
with the great Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
author of the incomparable romance of Don 
Quixotte, said the renowned Lope de Vega, 
prince of the Spanish theatre, the contemporary 
and rival of our immortal Shakespeare, in the 
seventeenth century. He is classed among the 
nine Castilian Muses, in conjunction with Garci* 
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Iftso de la Vegft, Don Esteban de Villegas, the 
Conde Don Bernardino cle ReboUedo^ the broth* 
ers Lupercio and fiartolenu; Leonardo de Ar- 
gensola, Father Luis de Lt*on, Lope de Vega^ 
and Don Francisco de Borja y Aragon, prince of 
Esquilache. 

Besides the distinguished rank he held aniong^ 
the poets of Spain, he was one of the greatest 
scholars and most accomplished statesmen of hi» 
age and country, Knight of the military Order 
of St. Jago, which is next hi rank to tliat of the 
Golden Fleece, and Secretary of State to Philip 
IV. as appears from the royal afifiraHcUmi or 
license to print the Eimas of Lope de Vega, 
dated Madrid, August 33, 1034. 

But the life of Quevedo, notwithstanding the 
advantages he enjoyed of noble birth, and court* 
favour, was less prosperous and happy than might 
be expected from the eminent dignities with 
which he was honoured, and the splendour of his 
reputation as a writer both in verse and prose. 

Like his illustrious, hut unfortunate contcm* 
porary, Cervantes, he was at once the ornament 
aiid the reproach of Spain ; for, if the shining 
proofs he displayed of refined wit and profound 
erudition conduced to vhe honour of his country, 
his imprisonment and poverty as effectually re* 
dound to its disgrace. 
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It was the mi«fortiiiie of Que vedo to enter into 
Ihe serrice of his country when the sceptre of 
Spain and the Indies was^ swayed bj ih» feeble 
siicoessor of the detestable Philip II. who, after a 
long reign, distingiiished by splendid miiitarf 
expeditions that desolated his country^ and pol- 
luted hf crimes that merit the execratioii of man* 
kind, expired in the Eaeiuial, leaving bis ene* 
mtes Yictorions, and his people impoTerisfaed. 

A mi^My «Mplre by hit ciimet iuldoa#t 

A pfDple nasswred, a nMirder'd ton. 

The Hteratore of Spain, then arrived at its uU 
tiifciBte period of improvem^t, graduatty declin- 
ed with theproget^ of thatiaille&and imnatnral 
prince, and the decline c^ the couMry. The 
minly s^rit of exiting ehivalryt whkh diffused 
a general inclination for action^ and lent a to* 
mandek grace to the pre^^alu^ taste, snak iuk 
der the coirupticm and oppression of the g^er»> 
mentf and ceased to invigorate the attempts of 
individuals, whether litetary, poUtic^, or nailiia* 
ry. The name of Spanbh gloiry survived ; but 
the spirit of enterprise .whi(:h a^^Mrted the 
Spanish character, and elevated it so high in the 
two preceding reigns, kaguished under the 
gloom of Austrian despotism^ and expired wHrh 
the fieebie progeny of C)utt*ks V. the dbmember^ 
ment of his vast dominions^ and the accession of 
a race of French princes. 



At a period so kiauapieimis to the ctiHtTation 
ef poetry, and the pursuits of honourabie an^i^ 
tlon^ the Tirtuoas efitnts vi Qtievedoi in oppo^g 
the progress of national degeneracy and corrupt 
tk>n of maimers, were fruitless, as well as his 
laudable endesTours to support the spirit of the 
Goideo Age of Spanish poetry, in conjunction 
with Vicente Espincl, Don Lids de Ullea, Pedroi 
de Kspinosa, Don Juan de Jatiregui, Antonio 
de Soils, and others, who, lil&e falling leaves, an? 
nounced the long winter that was to iollow. 

He spent his youth in the service <rf his coun- 
ti7 in Italy, where he conducted himself, amidst 
^e political dissensions which then agitated that 
country, with the utmost sagacity and prudence. 

By his residence in Italy, at a time when the 
Tuscan Muse had recovered from the drooping 
state into which she had fallen at the death of 
Petrarch, and a true taste was reviving under 
the influence of Sannazaro, Bembo, Ariosto, and 
Tasso, he reaped the advantages of frequent 
oommunication with the most celebrated Italian 
poets, and of directing his attention to their most 
popular productions ; which, while they amused 
his fancy, and enlarged his ideas, taught liim to 
regulate the wildness of his imagination by the 
precepts of Aristotle and Horace, and to im- 
prove the metre of his native language by the 
modulations of the Italian rhyme. 
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It is remftrkable^ thst the most celebrated of 
liis poetical predecessors and cootemporanes 
owed) in like maimer) their improvement to the 
Italian school. It was there that Boscan tiie 
Petrarch of Spain, Mendoza, Garcilaso, Breillat 
Cervantes, and many others formed their taste, 
and the loss of their dominicuis in Italy, at the 
death of Chaiies II. seems to have been one of 
the principal causes of the decline of literature 
among the Spaniards. 

But the false taste which infected Europe in 
the seventeenth century bad already crept in 
among the Italians under the influence of Me- 
rino and his imitators. The Spaniards, inclined 
to extravagance, soon caught the infection ; and 
the excellent Quevedo, incapable of resisting the 
contagion of forced conceits and allusions, de- 
graded his sublime powers, by compodng, in 
his hours of leisure, a series of madrigala and 
aonnetsj estimable for fertility of invention, pu- 
rity of diction, and harmony of versification, but 
debased by an injudicious association of the fan- 
tastick incongruities of Italian imagery, with 
quaint metaphors, metaphysical conceits, and 
exti*avagant sentiments, adapted to the taste of 
an incorrect age. 

When the duke of Ossuno was viceroy of 
Naples, Quevedo was employed by that ambl- 
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tioTis and iiitiigum|^hobleman, in several com- 
imssions of consequence among the Italian 
States. On a particular occasion h^ had the ad« 
dress to go to Venice, disguised as a mendicant. 
The viceroy sent him to court, acknowledging 
lii^i^eat services, for which he was decorated 
^jpfth the cross of the Military order of St. Jago. 

When the Duke's interest and favour declin- 
ed, he had the misfortune to participate in his 
disgrace, without sharing in his criminal in- 
trigues, and was three years in confinement, 
afflicted with illness ; but nothing appearing 
against him, he was set at liberty. Disgusted 
with the fickleness of court favoux*, and attend- 
ance on the great, he refused several employ- 
ments that were offered to him, as well in the 
ministry, as the embassy to Genoa, and retired 
to his counuy seat, where he gave up himself 
entirely to his literary pursuits. 

From the solitude of his retirement, he gave 
to the world his Visions, and other works of wit, 
humour, and morality, the result of his knowl- 
edge and experience of the depravity and base 
ingratitude of his contempraiies ; but abounding 
with moral and satirical reflections, and lively 
descriptions of humourous and vicious charac- 
ters,^ admirably adapted to ridicule knavery and 
folly, and to correct the eaormities of vice and 
immorality in every age. 
Vol. 2. u 
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Tb^ &le pf every moral satirist- who exerts 
}m ende^yours, with a manly and virtuous free^ 
4om» to correct the foolish, ai^d rrfom^ the pro* 
fligat^, h^^ned to the unfortunate Quevedo ; 
the eeii»iu*e of vice and folly in his writing?^ 
though conveyed in the lapgijage of pleasantry^ 
^livened by tb§ rich colours of imagination 
and recommended by the amiable eman^ions of 
a good hearti made every private hjrpocritOf ig* 
norant pedant, lazy ecclesiastick, selfish volup- 
tuary, fawning courtier, and indolent man of 
quality in the nation, hi^ enemy, and brought 
]um into great troubles. 

The courtiers and ecclesiasticks, as they were 
the most powerful and incorrigible, were, of all 
others, the bitterest and most implacable of bis 
enemies : but neither the persecutions he suffer* 
ed from the one set of men, nor the mortifica* 
tions he endured from the other, could dani^ his 
hold masculuie spirit, or soften the keenness of 
his satire. 

In 1634, he appeared agsdn at court, at the 
solicitation of the prime minister, the Conde 
d'Olivarez, and was appointed Secretary of State 
to Philip IV. ; an employment which he filled, 
though but for a short time, with honour and 
ability, worthy of his high reputation for talents 
and integrity. 
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Tlie siame y^ar, at the dg^ <rf 54, h^ehtered 
into the state of matritnony, with Donna t»s^ 
peranza de Aragon, an accomplished Iskdy of a 
i^bble family, whom he soon had the mi^ortune 
tb lose, finding no other alleviation of a loss which 
deeply wounded his affectionate mind, than silch 
te arose from his philosophical disposition^ and 
the consolations of religion. 

Convinced, by the expenenc6 of this tme^t- 
pected domestick calamity, pi the vanity of his 
hopes, he again quitted the theatre of afnbition, 
Jti3tury, and ihtrigue, fbr the quifet of rohtl soli- 
ttkde, and the ttanquil pursuits of literattit*e £ind 
poetty. But the ehvcfiotTied shafts of envy ftiill 
leached him hi Ms solitude. On a fkl&e accusa* 
tion of being the author of a virulent libel on 
iki^ administration of the priftie miliister, he '^as 
^irf ested in the night, put in close confineifient, 
tnd his estate sei^ueStered^ 

In this sitwauon, he lalraured under tarious 
dkeases, with acute pain of body add raii^ i 
Ml patrimony seised, and himself supported by 
tfhdiity \ 

Under thb apeumulated distress, he wrote an 
elegant and pathetick letter to the prime minis* 
t^^ which procured him hU enlargement 2 the 
^6tAb was inquked into, and the calumny^ as well 
as its author^ discovered. 
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He once more returned to court with h(»Mnir 
and triumph to recover his estate, wMch had 
suffered various depredations ; but this ungrate- 
ful theatre he soon abandoned, and retired to 
his country seat, overwhelmed with illness, the 
consequence of his cruel imprisonment, which 
he bore with manly fortitude, and finished his 
days with exemplary piety and Christian resig- 
nation, in 1645, in the 65th year of his age ; 
honoured by the great, celebrated by the learn- 
ed, and regretted by the whole nation. 

His person was manly and engaging, his 
complexion fyr, and his countenance full of 
expression ; but from ccHitinual study, his eyes 
were so weakened, that he constantly wore 
spectacles. 

Such was Quevedo, the pride and shame of 
the Spanish nation, a scholar and a poet worthy 
of universal approbation and esteem, a man of 
exemplary probity and fortitude, who suffered 
unmerited mortification and distress from the 
malevolence of his countrymen, and languished 
in the shade of adversity and the gloom of a 
prison, while his writings afforded delight and 
entertsdnment to whole natidns. 

The character of Quevedo, whether ccmaider- 
ed as a writer or a man, cannot £Edl to secure 
him the esteem and admiraticm of each succeed* 



M^ gcttctfttion as it lisfes. Wc cfttmot h&p f€^ 
4Mtiilg that incotTupdble h^t^giitjr which cfigt^ 
Afe^ the statesmab, ^nd that serene piety Which 
Motned the t^riv^c g^ntlisHiaA, wlule we at>{»laii4 
^Ot fertitude and courage which either the rkg^ 
M itaniice cmild disturb, nor the ij&ost cfuel pef* 
J^ntion subdue* His great talents fthd profound 
€lf^ition were only exceeded bf his kifiate mod^ 
esf^ and simplicity of manners. To him we 
msLf justly apply the liftOft of Pope in htom of 
l9i« of our own poets : 

Tb hhtt th^Witctf d»teece^M AoMeWai ktooWAi 

Aid cv'iy aiicttbr'i tetrit btt( hbowA, 

Besides a natural ftind of humour and ihteft^ ' 
CtOrt) Quevedo possessed ^n extensive stock of 
acquired knowledge. He understood the He«^ 
bfew, Arabick, Greek, Latin, Italian, and French 
Ittiigtiages ; was intimately acquainted with the 
^assxcal writers of antiquity ; well read in tiid 
Btetory of nations ; versed in the philbs^phy^ 
rfitttorick, and divinity of l^e schools ; skilled in 
ihHtiiematicka, astronomy, and geography ; tinc- 
tmted with astrology and alchemy ; conversant 
iMlfi the best productions of French and Ititiiati 
^raturc ; and perfectly mastei^ of his own 
Caitilian tongue* Hi^ great knowledge of He- 
bfew is apparent from the report of the historian 
Mariana to the king^ requesting that (Quevedo 
u ? 
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might reyite the new edition of the Bible of Arna 
Montanus; His translations of Epictetus and 
PhocylideS} with his imitadons of Anacreon, and 
other Greek authors, show how well he was 
Teried in that language. That he was a Lratin 
scholar, his constant correspondence, from the 
age of twenty* with Lipsius, Chifflet, and Sciop* 
plus, will amply illustrate. The Spanish version 
of the ^neid, hy Father Luis de Leon, was pub- 
lished by Quevedo, at Madrid, in 1631, and is 
considered as an excellent performance. His 
moral and religious discourses evince the strength 
and soundness of his judgement, and the sincer- 
ity and fervency of his piety, while his literary 
and historical pieces, display his profound learn- 
ing and classical taste. As a poet, he excelled 
both in the serious and burlesque style ; he com- 
bined the wild allegory of the Provenfal school, 
with the licentious humour of Ariosto, and the 
extravagant fancy of Marino ; and was singular* 
ly happy in that peculiar combination of wit and 
learning we have suice admired in Butler and 
Swift : But he has not attained to correctness, 
nor united judgement and imagination, because 
Spain had not attained to th^ era of taste ; and 
the licentious negligence, and puerile extrava- 
gance of the most popular autboi^s, the decline 
of the country, and the despotism of government) 
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-vr^re unfavourable to poetry. Labouring under, 
such disadvanta{j;es, it b rather to be wondered 
at that he has done so muchi than that he has not 
su:complished more. 

As a moral satirist he was eminently qualified 
by his natural powers and commerce with man- 
kind. The bioadest features as well as the mi* 
niitest peculiarities of character were familiar to 
his judgement and understanding, and the force 
and fertility of his imagination enabled him to 
render the characteristick feature she exhibits 
of human life, diverting, by embellishing them 
with all the ornaments of fiction. He has sur- 
passed aU others in that species of writing which 
unites pleasantry and satire with the creative 
powers of imagination, except Lucian, Rabelais, 
Cervantes, and Swift, to whom he is in some re- 
spects superiour. His satire is, in general, more 
juBt than that of Cervantes and Swift, and liis 
humour more legitimate than that of Lucian and 
Rabelais ; who either defer nature altogether in 
their exhibitions, or present her in a state of 
distortion ; and in some of their writings, seem 
ta have no moral purpose in view ; a circum- 
stance in which Quevedo possesses a manifest 
superiority. 

His library, which consisted of about 5000 
vplumesi was reduced, at his death, to about 
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2000, and is pTCsefved fai the C6liVfem t{ St 
Martin, at Madrid. 

His works, in prose and verse, which had been 
printed in his lifetime (for he wrote a great num- 
ber of pieces which were never printed), were 
collected, and published at Madrid, in 1650, ih 
three volumes, quarto ; two of which consist of 
pieces in prose, a third of poetry. The Pama9» 
90 JEa/iagnol^ under which general title all his 
poetry is included, was first published under the 
feigned name of the Bachelor Francisco de la 
Torre, and collected by the care of his learned 
friend Don toseph Gonzales de Salas, who, be- 
sides sliort notes interspersed throughout, pre- 
fixed dissertations to each distinct series of son' 
neta and madrigaUy addressed to the Nine Mus- 
es, which compose the S/ianUh Pamaaaua. 

This collection has since been frequently re- 
printed in Spain and the Low Countries. To 
the edition printed in Brussels in 1 660, are pre- 
fixed a portrait of the Author without spcctales^ 
and a preface and dedication to the Marquis de 
Caracena, Governor-general of the Low Coun- 
tries, by Foggens the printer. He excelled in 
the judgement of the learned Don Nicolas An- 
tonio, in all the different kinds of poetry. << His 
heroick pieces,'* he says, <' have gteat force and 
^ifhlimity, his lyricks gteat beauty and sweet- 
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nes^ and his humourous pieces a ceruin easy 
^r, pleasantly^ and ingenuity of turn which is 
exceedingly taking to a reader." 

The following madrigal may serve as a spe- 
cimen of Quevedo's poetry, and show the prodi- 
gality of Spanish praise. It is not selected as 
the best, but because it has been happily ren- 
dered into English by an ingenious modern 
poet : 

Un famoso Escultor, Lisi Esquiva ! 
En uoa piedra te ha imitado viva, 

Y ha puesto mas cuydado en retatarte 
Que la Nataralesa ea figurarte : 
Pueti si le dio blancura, y pecho eladoi 
Bl lo mitimo te ha dado. 
BelliMimaen el mundo te hizo ella, 

Y el no te ha repetido menos beila : 
Mas ella, que te quiso baser piadosa* 
I>e materia tan blanda, y tan suave 
Te iabro, que no sabe 

Be el jazmtn distinguirte, y de la rma ; 

Y el, que buelta de advierte en piedra iagrati 
pe leque tu te triciste te retrata.** 

SeeyUsis, where the Sculptor's art 

Has formed thine image of this polish'd stiM« 

AH perfect he perform*d his part. 
Which Nature has not done. 

Has Nature form*d thy bosom white ? 
ho how the marbk mocks the mouataia snow f 
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Thy chamn imrivaU*i meet the tight, 
And this U matchleu too. 

OVrthy Cair cheek that hue the spread. 
That hue that fliet and flushes there to oft ; 

She made thy lips so roseate red. 
Thy lips that seem so soft. 

Ah ! LJsis ! duud of marble heart. 

Here justly art (hou form'd by him alone ; 

For here thou seemest what thou art. 
So cold— 60 hard-i>-4o itone J f 

His prose works are of two kinds ; ^eriouM 
pieces, consisting of esaaye and discoureea on 
moral, religious, historical, and literary subjects, 
written with much ability, gi^avity, and learning, 
as well as purity and elegance bf lahgtiitge i and 
Comical pieces, consisting of VUhm^ AlU^cfrieSf 
and Talea^ conceived With adtnirdble felicity of 
invention, and replete with satire, morality, wit, 
vivacity, and humour, which strongly remind 
us, by turns, of the Inferno of Dante, the Deca- 
ineroQ of Bocactio^ the Pilgrim's Progr^fts of 
Bunyan, and the Le Diable Boiteux of Le Sage. 
No versi^ of his serious pieces has hitherto ap- 
peared in our language, and, in the present state 
of English literature, it appears very doubtful 
how far such a version would interest our coun* 
tiy. His Comical pieces, pkrttcularty the yi^fu 
• Soathey's Letters from Spain and Portugal, 1797, 
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of /*tf MguazUy J)eath and her Emfiirc^ the Las$ 
J^udgementy Loving FooUy the Worlds Hell^ an4 
Jlell fteformedy have been frequently reprinted, 
and favourabijr received in all the civilized coun- 
tries of Europe. 

The Fmansy his most popular production, 
were translated into English by Sir Roger L'Es- 
trange, soon after the Restoration, when the Don 
Quixote of Cervantes and the Lazarillo de 
Tormes of Mendoza, were almost the only 
Spanish books we had naturalized. L'Estrange 
was a famous party writer of those times, and 
having generally the worst side of the argument^ 
had recourse to scurrility, pertness, and vulgar- 
ity, which gave even his more liberal composi- 
tions a very illibei^al air. " That which over^ 
ruled him," in the translation of Quevedo, he 
says, was pure afiite. <' For he has had hard 
measures among the fihysician^y the latvyersj the 
tuometiy &c. and Don Francisco de Quevedoj in 
JEnglUhy revenges him upon all his enemies. 
For it is a aatire that taxes corrufition of maU' 
nera in all acrta and degrees of people, without 
reflecting u^on fiarticular states or fiersons. It 
is full of sharfiness and morality ^ and has found 
so good entertainment in the world that it want- 
ed only English of being baptised into all Christ^ 
ian languages," The translation, whatever may 
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be thought of his reasons for undertaklog it, is 
upon the Whole, sufficiently lively and perspicu- 
ous, hut the style is extremely coarse and vulgar, 
yet, in many instances, happily accommodated to 
the expression of low humour and affected buf- 
foonery ; and in the adoption of corresponding 
idioms, local customs, proverbial saying^s, and 
provincial expressions, he is sometimes eminent- 
ly fortunate. It found such a favourable recep- 
tion as to go through ten editions before 1715, 
when the eleventh edition was printed. 

A new translation was undertaken some years 
aficr, upon the foundation of that of L'Estrange ; 
which, as it rejects his quaintuess and vulgiilari - 
ty, and conveys the sense and humour of the 
original with equal spii'it and propriety, and 
more elegance and simplicity of expression, has 
been followed in the present edition. 

The remaining Comical pieces, T%e Curious 
HiMtory of the Mgbt Adventurer s 77ie Life of 
Paul the Sfianuh Sharfier; Fortune in her Witng 
Proclamation by Old Father Time ; A Treatise 
tf All Things Whatsoever^ Past^ Present^ and 
to Come ; and Letters on Several Occasions i 
were translated into English by Mr. Stevens, 
and printed at London in one volume octavo, 
1 707. Mr. Stevens was well qualified for the 
task he undertook, and succeeded in v^Bderhig 
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the onginal humour of the original into hi9 
trfmslation with ease and spirit, hut he is defi- 
cient in the characteristick qualities of idiom 
^d style. He seems to have thought he coul4 
not speak too highly of his author, terming him 
« The great Queyedojhia works a rare treasure, 
the Spanish Ovid, from whom wit naturally 
flowed without study, and to whom it was as easy 
to write in verse as in prose J'* 

A new translation was undertaken, by Mr. 
Pineda, and printed at London, in one volume 
octavo, 1734, which being considered as an im-*' 
provement upon that of Mr. Stevens, wi account 
of the translator's perfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the original, and his competent ac- 
<^uaintance with the corresponding idiomatick 
phrase^, has been followed in the present edi<* 
tion. 

His whole comical works, the different edi- 
tions of which had become extremely scarce, 
are now, for the first time, collected and printed 
Iq an elegant and uniform edition in three voU 
umes royal 12mo, which may be the means of 
recalling the attention of the English reader to 
some of the most instructive and amusing pro- 
ductions of Spanish literature. 

The reputation of Qvievedo, surmounting the 
oppression of despotism and bigotry, yet fiGur- 
voi#. 2. w 
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ishes Id his own country ; and foreign nations 
have acknowledged the excellence of his hu- 
morous and satirical writings, by consenting to 
enroll his name with Lucian and Rabelais, the 
two arch-priests of laughter, and Cervantes and 
Swift, the two great masters ef comick satire. 



A LETTER 

From Dok Francisco de Quevedo, ta thf 
son of the Duke de Olivares, Prime Minis- 
ter to king Philip IV. of Spain, in which he 
sets down how he would have his wife quali* 
fied. 

All I can covet in a wife for my satisfactioDf 
and honour, and tor the good of my soul, is that 
she be educated in your excellency's family^ 
and grown up in your service j for if she has 
known how to be obedient to your excellency^ 
it is to me a sufficient, both temporal and spirit- 
ual portion, that she has been your servant. 
But in case your excellency's command should 
be of a greater extent, in obedience to it, I will 
set down how I could wish that wife qualified, 
which God shall be pleased to bestow upon me, 
by means of your excellency and my lord duke. 
This I do rathet to divert, than to inform your 
excellency. 
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As for myself, my lord, I am nothing hut what 
-my lord duke has made me ; because what I 
was has ruined me, and destroyed my reputa- 
tion ; and if at present I am any thing, it is be- 
cause I have ceased to be what I was, thanks be 
to God and to his excellency. I have been va- 
riously wicked, and having ceased to be so, am 
not yet good ^ for I left wickedness because I 
was tired with it, not because I was truly peni- 
tent. All the advantage of such reformation is, 
that it secures me from being deluded into any 
manner of wantonness, because I am sufficiently 
warned and armed agsiinst it. 

I am a man of good birth in my country, as 
your excellency may understand ; I have a house 
of my own in the mountains, and am the son of 
parents whose memory is honourable to me, 
though mine be a grievance to them. 

I will ever give such an account of my for- 
tune and age, that my foitune may afttrwards 
be found greater than represented, and my age 
less. 

My enemies say I am lame, whereas in truth, 
through a negligent mien, 1 appear so ; and it 
being dubious whether I limp or coupee^ wagers 
may be laid whether 1 am lame or not laoie. 

As to my person, it is neither hateful nor of- 
fensive ; and as it cUims no commeudation, so 
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ndther does h move stich ^ see nie to cuniiig 

or laughter. 

Now I have declareci who, and what mainner 
of man I am ; I will set down what sort of wom« 
an I would have her to be whom God shall be- 
stow on me. I confess, unless your excellencjr 
Ead commanded, it wcre^ impudence for such a 
fellow to prescnbe what sort of a wife he would 
have, when no woman would be troubled with 
such a husband as 1 am. 

I desire positively she should be weA boni» 
virtuous and discreet ; for if a fool, she will not 
know how to preserve or make use of the other 
tvTO qualifications, because, though a gentfc» 
woman, I expect she will be affable, and that 
her virtue be such as becomes a mariied woman, 
not an anchorite, a nun, or a friar. Her hus* 
band, and the care of her family, must be to her 
instead of the choir and the oratory. Yet if she 
must be discreet with any touches of learning, t 
had rather she were a fool, for it is easier to bear 
with a woman's ignorance, than with her con- 
ceitedness. 

I would neither have her deformed nor beau- 
tiful. These extremes are reconciled by an 
agrcfeable countenance ; which is a medium that 
renders what is handsome, lovely, a^d secures 
what in her appears airy. A deformed woman 
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is rather a scarecrow than a companion^ and 
a beautiful one rather perplexes than delights ; 
but if she must be either the one or the other 
I had rather have her beautiful than deformed, 
for it is better to be in care than to be afraid, 
and to have a wife to guard than one to fly 
from. 

I neither would have her rich, nor poor, h^ 
with some fortune ; for neither is she to buy 
me, nor I her. There can be no miss of riches 
where there is virtue and gentility ; for the man 
is vilely rich, who, having an estate, refuses a 
woman because she is poor ; and he is basely 
poor, who, having no fortune, covets a woman 
because she is rich. 

I had rather she was disposed to mirth than 
melancholy ; for being tied to one another, and 
living always together, will breed us both trou- 
ble enough ; and this grievance is in some meas- 
ure eased by a sweet and cheerful nature ; for 
to have a hypochondriack wife, always grunting 
in a comer like a mouse in a cheese, is to be 
tied to continual sorrow. 

She must be well dressed to please me, not to 
gain the applause of others ; and she must wear 
what is decent, not whatsoever the folly of other 
women shall invent. Sbe must not do as some 
do, but that which all ought to do, I had rath* 
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€f «hc were cbVetoub than prodigy, tor Ihis Vicfe 
is to be dreaded, the other inay prov^ profitable; 
It were a great happiness to find x)ne that -ktrt 
liberal 

I do not concern myself whether she be clear 
or brown of complexion) or whether her hair be 
black or fair ; only this I require) that if she be 
brown, she do not make herself white, for of 
necessity a man must rather be jealous of that 
cheat than in love with it 

Whether she be tali or short, it is, indifierent 
to me, for the heels of the shoes supply the de- 
fects of stature, and, like death, make all people 
alike. 

As to her being fat or lean, it is to be obserr- 
ed, that if 1 cannot have her mterlaid, 1 am alto- 
getlicr for a lean, not a fat one ; 1 had rather 
she were a skeleton, or shotten herring, dian a 
greasy hostess, or the picture of Bacchtis. 

I v?ill neitlier have a child, nor an old woman, 
■^hich is like the cradle or the coffin ; for I hare 
lohg since forgot to smg lullaby, and have DOt 
yet learned to sing dirges. It is enough for mc 
that she is a woman grown, and I shall be well 
pleabed if she is young. 

I could wish with all my heart she might have 
no fine hands, eyes, or mouth ; for if she have 
these three things in perfection, it is impossible 



ithy body liliould 6ndtir6 her, beciitise she Will 
fire an the world ifrith plajdng with her hands 
that they may be seen, And roiling her eyes that 
they may be observed ; and it is intolerable to 
see a woman always gai^g and laughing to 
show her white tee^. Anxiety destroys beau- 
ty, and negligence hides &ultft. 

I will not have one that has neither father nor 
mother, that I may save commemorating the 
dead, nor am I willing she should have all her 
kindred living. A father and mother I would 
have, because I am not superstitiously afraid of 
a £eLther-in«law. As for her aunts, I shall be 
glad if they are in purgatory, and will allow 
masses to be said for tliem oyer and above. 

I should bless God if she were deaf and 
tongue-tied, which are parts that tire company 
and cut off visits ; and above all, should be proud 
she were ill-natured, for a fair conditioned wom- 
an is always harping upon the same string, and 
saying, that if she were like other women, and 
that her foolish good nature is to blame. 

But the best of all were, if she would' consent 
we might live without an old gjovemante, or at 
least, if she would be satisfied we should keep 
half a one between us, tliat is a little old woman, 
with little headclothcs and less petticoats, that 
the eyes might be delivered from the pauseous* 
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ness of the governante, before tbey are quite off 
the spectre. Besides, it were most reascMiable, 
since the govemantes are the scarecrows of the 
antichambers, placed there to secure the forbid* 
den fruit of the young damsels, that they should 
be clothed like peasants with a cap, a staff, bus- 
kins, and instead of a mourning veil, mumping 
long cloak, because they are skilled in the art of 
begging, and that they be called by an additional 
name of Mumpers, as the emperors are styled 
Caesars. That I may end seriously and with 
truth, as I began, I must tell your excellency, I 
shall highly prize a wife, if she be such as I wish 
her ; and do know how to bear with her, if she 
be such as I deserve ; for I may be unhappDy 
married, but 1 cannot be an ill husband. God 
grant your excellency a long and happy life, and 
prolong the days of my lord duke, giving yoo 
that issue that is requisite to your family and 
grandeur. 



ROMjm:E ijsr real life. 

THE ROBBER. 

Family affairs obliged me to undertake a 

journey to the mountainous region of Bohemia, 

and 1 arrived without the slightest accident at 

the estate of my uncle in that kingdom. There 
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I used generally to ispend the evening in walk- 
inff. in one of these perambulations night over- 
took me in a wood bordering on my uncle*s do- 
tnaiii) and extending on the contrary side to a 
t:hain of mountains. My imagination was so 
occupied with the idea of my native land, and 
the dear objects I had left behind, tliat I wan- 
dered unconsciously from the path. On awak- 
ing from this delicious dream, I found that I had 
totally lost my way ; all my endeavours to regain 
the right track were unavailing, and such was 
xby situation, when I heard a sudden rustling 
near me in the thicket. On raising my eyes, a 
iban stood by my side, and enquired whither I 
was going ? I repiied that I had lost my way, 
and at the same time mentioned the name of my 
uncle's mansion, requesting him to conduct me 
to the nearest road to it. He paused for a few 
geconds, and then answered :— -^« *Tis a great 
i^ay, and I cannot possibly conduct you now ; 
but if you nvill accept of a night's lodging in my 
bouse,^ fbllotr tne." 

I hesitated not a moment to accept this pro- 
posal. He walked along tfy my side in profound 
silence, answered none of my questions, and ap- 
peared to be quite absorbed in thought At 
length he said^— (« You have not been long in 
thiskbgdom." No, replied I, but who made 
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you acquainted with my situation I" « Your* 
aelf." I stood soil, and looked at him vith the 
utmost astonishment ^ Myself," cried I, in 
amaze. << Yes, yourself; tius wood is frequent- 
ed by robbers, and you seem not to be afraid.** 
M Why should I be afraid, I have nothilf^ about 
jne that can be of any value to robbers.** He 
now gi*asped my hand with eagerness. ^ Young 
man, said he, you have nothing to fear ; the rob- 
bers in this wood never commit murder.** 

Amidst this conversation we arrived at the 
door of a habitation concealed in a deep recess of 
the wood. My com|>anion knocked three umes; 
a rough voice cried from withinr— " Who is 
there ? « A son of night,** was the reply of my 
conductor. The door opened; I saw myself, by 
the light of a lamp, in a spacious apartment, 
painted black ; the walls were decorated with 
arms ; a few chairs, and two tables, composed 
the whole of the furniture. One of them stood 
beneath a looking glass, was covered with a 
white cloth, and xtpon it lay a human skuU. 
<^ Jacob,** said my companion to a man with a 
frlglitful physiognomy, << make a fire in the 
chimney, and bring provision for my guest. In 
a few moments a fire blazed on the hearth; 
he took me by the hand, and we seated oui^elves 
before it 
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I bad now for the iirst time an opportunity of 
examining tlus extraordinary man. I most can- 
didly confess that I never beheld a more perfect 
model of manly beauty, but never were the char- 
acters of the most profound sorrow and ai&iction 
so legibly inscribed on any brow. 

No sooner did our conversation commence 
than esteem and astonishment took possession of 
my soul ; never had I met with a man who com- 
bined such a variety of attainments ; he passed 
v^ith perfect ease from one subject to another^ 
and it appeared as though he had devoted a 
whole life to the study of each. Meanwhile a 
clock that stood in the next room struck twelve, 
and at the same time I heard the report of a gun 
from within. I started. " That is the signal 
for dinner/* said my host ; " we turn day into 
night, and night into day. You will sit down 
with the refuse of mankind, with a band of rob- 
bers, but you have nothing to fear. At the ta- 
ble of kings you may often cat with greater vil- 
lains, and the rights of hospitality are with us 
sacred and inviolable." 

He took me by the hand ; a table was spread 
beneath a moss-grey oak in the front of the hut. 
I seated myself beside my host ; eighteen other 
persons partook of the simple repast, seasoned 
only by the narratives of the leader. All listen- 
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cd attentiTely to him ; there was nothio^ that 
could be construed into the slightest breach of 
decorum, but the conversation was such as you 
scarcely expect to find in the most polished pri- 
vate houses. 

The repast being finished, I returned with n^ 
former companion alone to the apartment we had 
quitted. Our conversation was renewed, but 
not with the same viracity. My host had become 
more grave, and all that he now said bore the 
character of gloomy misanthropy. I was struck 
with the unusual colour of bis room, and atlength 
asked, — ^«« Why did you chuse black, that colour 
makea one sad, and it is our duty to be cheer- 
ful.** " You are right,** replied he, in a sarcas- 
tick, but by no means offensive tone. ^ You are 
right if you speak of yourself but as for me, I 
know joy only by name ; to me that sensation has 
long been a stranger. You look at these walls; 
their black colour excites your surprize. It is 
the colour of my fate, and-— -Oh ! that it were 
also the colour of my heart 1— >An extraordinary 
wish I — It only appears so to you. With a black 
heart I had perhaps been happy, now I am 
wretched, inexpressibly wretched ! all my rich- 
es consist in yonder skull (at the same time 
pointmg to it with a terrifick look and distorted 
features.) It is my all, (continued he ;) when in 
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the hotirs of serious meditation I stand before 
it) and the thought that I too shall cease to exist 
arises in my soul, then alone am I rich, richer 
than jour princes, or the greatest of fortune's 
favourites. They lose, I gain ; to them death 
is terrible, to me it is a blessing. To die never 
to vrake more, what a delightful thought, on 
ipfhich I can never contemplate enough ! I shall 
once sleep, and those serpents with me that pref 
tipon my vitals ! Whoever shakes my faith in 
annihilation robs me of felicity ! Oh, there are 
moments in which it would be happiness to be 
deprived of reason, a fearful truth, which in the 
days of prosperity I could not have believed. 
Sorrow and anguish impress deeper wrinkles ob 
the brow than the tooth of time ; but they ai*e 
not mortal." 

The clock now struck two. My host shud- 
dered. << Already so late ?*' said he, and added 
in a milder tone :— ^' Pardon me, stranger, for 
having so long cheated you of your rest ; in that 
room my bed is prepared for you ; sleep and b^ 
not afraid.** 

I cordially grasped his right hand. ^ Tcu 
have told me too much,** said I ; ^ you have ex* 
cited my curiosity ; may I inti'eat you to com- 
municate to me your history ?** But heavens ! 
what request had I made ! his features assumed 

VOL. 2. X 
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a terrifick appearance ; his look was that of de- 
spair. 

" Mf history," replied he^ with a ghastlj 
smile, would not lull you to pleasing dreams ; it 
would make the hair of your head stand on end, 
it would cause you to repent your request, and 
never will I violate the rights of hospitality. I 
wish my guests to sleep in peace beneath, my 
roof. But tOHTiorrow, before you depart, you 
shall hear the history of my life, — short, but not 
agreeable, as a moment of pleasure." 

I went and threw myself upon the bed, but 
was unable to sleep. From time to time I heard 
a noise in the hut^ and then again profound si- 
lence. At last the clock struck five ; I could 
restrain myself no longer, sprung up from tb4 
bed, and opened the door of the chamber. My 
host was still seated before the chimney, with hia 
eyes fixed on the exiijiguished ashes. « You 
have not slept," said he t "is this dwelling 
doomed to chase sleep from every eye ?" He 
then marie me sit down beside him, and a simple 
rustick breakfast soon made its appearance. 
Our conversation was of considerable length. 
It was about seven o'clock when I prepared to 
depart ; for I would not for the wealth of both 
tlie Indies have reminded him of a promise which 
seemed to give him so much pain. " Then you 
are going," said he. « I must" replied I ; « at 
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home all my friends will be under apprehensions 
on my account." " You are ri,^ht -; for they 
know this is the retreat of robbers 4 but wait a 
few moments.'* He then ordered a couple of 
horses to be saddled, and led me back to my 
seat. 

« Young man," said he, in a grave and solemn 
tone, " I will keep the promise 1 gave you, and 
you shall know the history of my life. I am the 
only son of a man of high rank in this kingdom ; 
my father, who was very rich, expended large 
sums on my education, and I flatter myself that 
they were not thrown away. I shall pass over 
the early years of my life, which cannot have 
any interest for you, and shall begin my nan-a- 
tive with my leaving the academy On my re- 
tum I received promotion, and in a few years 
had the fairest prospect of being called to con- 
duct the helm of state. Insatiable pride sway- 
ed the bosom of my father ; he loved me 
only because my progressive elevation was flat- 
tering to that passion. Such was my situation ; 
surrounded with brilliant prospects, I, arrogant 
boy, imagined that I could read the book of fu- 
turity, forgetful that the wisest of men cannot 
predict with certainty the events of the next 
mLiute. I saw a young female belonging to the 
lower class of the people. Tiiat inexplicable 
passion which has precipitated many a useful 
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Btatesmati) mvay & vatiant warrior from the pb- 
nacle of glory, took entire possesaion of mf 
heart. At first I employed every poatuble expe« 
dient to subdue her virtue. She repulsed ne 
with contempt, and the fire burned still mora 
fiercely. I threw myself at the feet of my father, 
and implored his consent to our union. ^ Are 
you mad ?' thundered be, spuming me from 
him, ^ a drab, from the scum of the people, my 
daughter-in*Iaw ! rather could I see you aud 
ber on the gallows than at the altar.' What 
room had I now for hope ? Half a year passed 
away ; I saw her seldom, but my passion daily 
increased in violence. In more tranquil hour% 
I certainly advanced every possible objectioQ 
that could be made against such a union ; bat 
what influence has cold reascm over a heart re« 
plete with glowing passions ? Vanquished at 
length in this conflict, I fled with her to <me of 
the remotest provinces in the kingdom, where 
the hsBid of the priest united us. ' WiU^ the little 
money I had taken with me I purchased a small 
farm. Here Rosalia and myself lived by the 
labour of our hands. These were the halcyon 
days of my Hfe I Beneath the lowiy roof of my 
cottage I enjoyed greater happiness thauthe 
prince with his diadem, or the hero crowned 
with laurels. But let us hasten over tfaeae 
acenes^ At theexfarationof ajreao*! presaeda 



pledge of our lore to my bosoms and for two 
more blissful years, continued to taste the de- 
lights of conjugal and parental love, out of the 
c«p of human felicity. One evening, on my re- 
turn from the chase, I found my father at home, 
with my wife. This spectacle excited sensa- 
tions which it is impossible to express. Rosalia, 
penetrated with gratitude, was embracing his 
kitees, my iittle boy was bathing his hand with 
tears, of infantine love. Joy threw me senselesa 
on his bosom, for his consent was alone wanting 
to complete the measure of my happiness. In a 
Word, it was the greatest festival that filial lovie 
and grtititude ever celebrated, fiut pardon me, 
stranger, I scarcely knew liow to proceed. In 
three days my wife and child died of poison^ 
given them by my father ; and on the fourth 
died that father by the dagger of his son i A- 
dieu, stranger." 

He pressed my hand at parting ; the copious 
tears trickled from his large blue eyes, and at- 
tested the truth of his narrative. << Adieu i that 
was the skull of my wife." I departed ; at the 
door I stopped, and once more turned towards 
him. « Will you never return agw) to the so- 
ciety of men ?"-^" Never ; all that cojild impart 
felicity is consigned to the grave ; and, besides^ 
I am more serviceable here than I should be 
among you. I am the captain of a band of rob- 
X 2 
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hen ; now tbef enly v«iit«re to plifflder, vihen* 
as were hnot for me they wo«ki sssmedly nrar- 
der too." 

I left hiin^ tmd ftcoooipamed by his servant 
amred at tiie skin oCthe wood, whence I ea^ 
found my way back to the mansion of my uncle. 

Most certainly there are mo!), gmlty of the 
greatest crimes, who are proudly condemned by 
the multitude, but who, were we acquainted 
with their history, would not only be found de* 
serving of indulgence but periiaps c^ esteem. 



OF THE USE OF SJSTUFF. 

O TREBLY and quadruply cursed be the ifti* 
lucky Spaniard who, walking abroad one fine 
morning in Jucutan,* discovered that famous 
plant from which was made the black and filthy 
powder which came and widened the noses of 
our belles, sullied the purity of their breath, and 
added to the disgusting tax of a frequent emtinc* 
tion. 

Cursed be the ambassador, Jeah Nicot, who 
gave his name to tobacco, and who imagined that 
he was making a valuable present to a powerfol 
queen, by sending her his adopted daughter, Ac 

* A province of Terra Firma. Thif was about the year 
1520. 
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young Nkotamty who^ proud of haying raised 
li^nelf to die nasal ducts of Catharine de Medi* 
cis, wad of having irritated the pituiury mem« 
brane of a royal nose, then assumed the pompous 
appellation of the Queen IHant.t 

Cursed be also that grand-prior of France, and 
those two cardinals who contested the ridiculous 
honour of perpetuating their memory by giving 
their name to this rc^al powder. 

Of all the fashions invented by caprice, nono 
is more ignoble than that of taking snuiT, which 
is so universally practised. 

We must, not, however, deprive snuff of an 
honour to which it is justly enticed ; let us be 
impartial, and acknowledge that there is nothing 
but what is productive of some little benefit. 
The wisdom of nations has said,— •^ 'Tis an ill 
wind that blows nobody prc^t ;" and here this 
proverb may be very happily applied. Were 
muff productive of no other advantage than that 
of having excited, as its origin, a long civil war 
among physicians, this service ought to compen- 
sate, in some measure, for the disagreeable sen* 
sations it has since occasioned. 

When the use of snuff began to gain ground, 
ril the physicians declared either for or against 

t Catharine of Medicis was desiroua of giving her namt 
to tobacco, and that it bhould be called Miduea $ but she 
could not accomplish her wish. 
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this new sternutatoiy, and more than a hundred 
Yolnmes were written by both sides on this sub- 
ject. The sage doctors forgot even their favour- 
ite/aciamus exfierimentum^ and were wholly in- 
tent on supporting to the last drop of their ink| 
the opinion they had thought fit to adopt in this 
celebrated dispute. How many patients were 
indebted for their recovery to this lucky armis- 
tice ! At length the contest ended ; the medical 
men were tired of waging war with each other) 
they returned to their functions, and fell to work 
again upon their patients. Snuff came off vic- 
torious, and it was soon in general use. 

I shall not here pursue the history of snuff, 
wliich would, however, be a curious subject ; 
I must say, to the honour of our ladies, tliat for 
some yearis they have almost relinquished the 
practice of taking it. As every thing, however, 
depends on fashion, should it please that omnipo- 
tent deity to revive this (^sgusting custom, we 
should soon again see it become general. Nay, 
it is even said that we are threatened with such 
a circumstance ; the women have lately begun 
to carry very small bosses wliicb they denominate 
demujourntea. 

Must then the most ridiculous abuses be re- 
newed at certain periods ? Have we not heard 
declamations enough against the use of snuff ! 
If the ancients held in such abhorrence women 
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yrbo ttsed a handkerchief in their presence, what 
"would thef have said of those that took snuffy 
hitd the practice then existed I Is it still neces- 
sary at the present day to employ the weapons 
of ridicule against this filthy preparation I 



ORIGIJVJL LETTER, 

WHtten-by the celebaated duke de la RochefoU' 
cault to his niece ; which never appeared in 
any collection of his works. 

You have acted very prettily, truly, to marry 
without saying a word to me on the subject ; I 
however, can tell you that I would have given 
you some very good advice : but the excellence 
of your disposition, has, without doubt, taught 
you, what should be your conduct on such an 
occasion. I would, however, have wished to 
have witnessed your behaviour ; and I expect 
you to give me a faithful relation of it ; for un- 
less you do this, instead of prosperity, I shall 
wish you — I shall wish you impossibilities, mu- 
tual jealousy, opposition of temper, a father-in- 
Jaw in love with you, an ill-natured mother in- 
law, quarrelsome brothers-in-law, tiresome sis- 
ters-in-law, replete with provincial politeness, 
and of reading bad romances ; smoke in winter, 
fleas m summer, unpleasant neighbours, tenams 
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who never pay their rents, lawsuits, dishonest 
servants, a bad cook, a waiting maid who cannot 
comb your hair, a bigot for your confessor, a 
carriage drawn by restive horses, a drunken 
coachman, dirty linen, bad water, sour wine, 
mouldy bread, importunate duns, a litigious mag- 
istrate, greyhounds beside your fire, cats on your 
bed, a long-winded and stupid parson, a curate 
who deems himself a poet. I would speak of 
the children, but this is not an i;npos&ibility, and 
therefore before I say too much I will hold my 
tongue. Come and see me, then, to escape these 
misfortunes, and to prove yourself worthy of the 
happiness that awaits you, if you act as you 
ought. 



AKALECTA Vo. XVII. 

ONOIQUK C0LLATI8 MEMBIU8. 
ON DEATH. 

In one of the volumes of the posthumous 
works of M. de Fiorian, a short account of his 
life is prefixed, and this contains part of a sermon 
of his composition. He was at that time one of 
the pages of the duke de Penthievre, and not yet 
fifteen years of age. The curate of St. Eustachc 
was conversing with the duke about sermons, 
and young de Plorian joining the conversation, 
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tnaiotained that a sermon was not a matter of 
difficulty in composition, and that he thought 
himself capable of writing one, if it were requir- 
ed. 

The prince took him at his word, and offered 
to bet fifty Louis d'ors that he did not succeed. 
The curate was to be umpire. De Florian set 
himself to work, and in a few days produced the 
fruits of his labour. What was the surprise of 
the duke and the curate when they heard the 
young lad recite a sermon on Death, which might 
have stood the test of the press ! The prince ac- 
knowledged he had lost the wager, and directly 
paid the money, saying, he had great pleasure in 
losing it. The curate carried off the sermon, 
and preached it in his parish church. Here fol- 
lows all that has been found of this performance ^ 
among his manuscripts ; if the age and situation 
of the writer be considered, they are precious 
memorials of his talents. He died in 1795, not 
having attained the age of forty. 

« Death is every where ; it is in the titles that 
the ambitious man seeks to obtain, it is hi the 
treasures which the miser hoards, it is in the 
pleasures the voluptuous man tliinks he enjoys ; 
death is the babis and end of every thing. Fol- 
low me in tlic world, contemplate with me all 
the world holds dear, and behold death every 
where- 
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« That grandee erf the earth, who, proud of 
his hig^h birth, of his dignities, believes himsetf 
kneaded of more noble clay than I am ; that 
grandee to whom we pay the price erf" what his 
ancestors have done, and who dares to look od 
our homage as a tribute he imposed on us at his 
birth, that grandee owes every thing to death ; 
he is its work, he holds from it alone all wliicli 
constitutes his false glory. Let him produce 
the titles which elevate him above his equals ; 
every one of those titles is a gift of death. His 
nobility ! this is founded on a heap of corpses ; 
the more the heap increases the more illustrious 
it becomes ; a load of dust is the throne of Aat 
nobility of which he is so proud, and shortly he 
will himself become a step of that funeral throne. 
His dignities ! to whom does be owe them ? to 
death, which has carried off those who deserved 
and acquired them ; death has reaped the man, 
the title remains, and this ambitious noble holds 
it from death. 

" That miser who has spent his life in dimin- 
ishing his wants, who has forgotten that God 
had only given him riches to relieve the poor, 
that miser at last has arrived at the pitch of 
smothering the voice of nature. The unfeeling 
habit of repulsing the unfortunate, has rendered 
him deaf to their complaints ; he hears not the 
cries of the wretch who begs a bit of bread, that 
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he t^tj live another day; he sees not those 
sturving children who struggle for the scanty 
morsels moistened ii^ith the sweat of the brows 
of their lather ; he heeds not that young girl, 
who, pursued by misery and vice, begs his suc- 
cour to preserve her innocence ; nothing moves 
bixD, nothing affects him, his ferocious heart is 
incapable of relenting. He carries to his hoard 
that treasure which he fancies was attempted to 
be extorted from him, and deposites it there, ap<- 
plauding his own barbarity ; he does not even 
feel any remorse. Suffering humanity cries not 
for him ; but death alone has not lost its rights, 
H lies in wait in the place where he has hidden 
his riches. The barbarian is affected whilst 
counting his gold, the mere idea that he must 
one day, in spite of himself, leave it to greedy 
heirs, poisons ail the pleasures he takes in ^ccu*' 
mulating ; he views, with sighs, the vile metal 
trhich forms the destiny of his life ; a few tears, 
for the first time, roll down his cheeks. As death 
only performs this miracle, so only death can 
make itself heard ; death is placed in the midst 
of his treasures, and from thence cries to him,— 
remember thou art but dust I'* 

MADAMK D£ SEVIGKE. 

Count de la Riviere, of whom there is a col- 
lection of letters extant, says somewhere, 

VOL. 2. Y 
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<< When we have read a letter of Madame de 
Sevign^, we feel a kind of regret> because we 
have one the less to read." 

What paiticularly distinguished the letters of 
this ladyi is that momentaneous sensibility which 
is affected at every thing, which is every where 
diffused, which receives with extreme rapidity 
every species of impressions. Here in»agina' 
uon is a pure and brilliant glass, wherein every 
object is painted, and reflected with a lustre 
they do not naturally possess. The following 
specimens of her epistolary style are selected 
almost at random. 

After having given an account of the sudden 
death of M . de Lou vols, she says :— •<< He is th^ 
no more ; that powerful and haughty minister 
whose «ff(^occupied so much space^and was the 
centre of so many things ! How many interests 
to disintricate, intrigues to follow, negociations 
to terminate ! Oh ! a little longer time I I want 
to humble the duke of Savoy, to crush the prince 
of Orange ; another moment !— >No, you shall 
not have a single moment more, not one.'* 
. « The liberty which death takes to interrupt 
fortune, ought to console one for not being of 
the number of the happy ; death appears thai 
less bitter." 

" Long sickness wears out grief, and long con- 
tinued hopes wear out joy." 
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**' Leave the human mind to itself, it will soon 
find its little comforts ; it has a fancy to become 
contented." 

*< The shadow is not taken for the body at the 
long run ; we must Ae in order to a/iftear* The 
ipforld does not remain long unjust in its deci- 
sions." 

*< Death appears so terrible to me, that I hate 
life more for leading us to death, than for the 
^oms with which itself is filled." 

<< I find the conditions of life grievous enough ; 
k appears as if we were dragged against our will 
to the fatal point of old age i we perceive it ; 
^ere we are, and we would wish not to advance 
m step farther into this road to infirmities, pains, 
loss of memory, and disfigurations which are 
ready to assail us. But we hear a voice which 
calls to us^— ye must march on, or if ye will not 
ye must die ; which is another extremity that is 
repugnant to our nature." 

" I was observing a clock, and pleasing myself 
in thinking ; thus we are when we wish the 
hand to advance ; hi the mean time it revolves 
without our seeing the motion, and every thing 
attains to its end." 

To express the diminishing credit and powei? 
of a minister, she said : — ^ His star turns pale ;" 
which IS a happy and brilliant figure, without 
affectation. 
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Her style is seldom simple, but always natur* 
al ; wliich appears from a plea^g negligence, 
and a striking rapidity. In one of her lettera 
^e says 2 « I could write till tomorrow ; my 
thoug^hts, my pen, my ink, all fly/' • 

^ I have been received with open arms by 

Madame de G , and with so much gladnesSy 

that I was not come soon enough nor from for 
enough off." 

It may be looked upon as invidious to remark 
any defects in such an amiable woman, but the 
truth must be told. ^ Madame de Sevign^, not* 
withstanduig her wit and good sense, was liaMe 
to all the follies of her rank, and of the age in 
which she lived. She was enraptured and proud 
of her high birth even to puerili^, and full of ad- 
miration at the genealogy of the house hom 
which she descended ; and she fancied all £u«^ 
rope would feel interested in the history of her 
family which was then compiling. She was^ as 
almost all the French were, intox^icated with the 
grandeur of Lewis XIV. The king spoke to 
her one evening at St. Cyr, after the represents^ 
tion of Racine's play of Esther^ by the young lad- 
dies who were educated there ; her vanity on 
thist>ccasion was shewn with a childish delight. 
The passage in her letter 'is curious t-^* The 
king addressed Mmself to me, and said, < Mad* 
am, I am sure you must have been satisfied.' I, 
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without being alarmed, replied : < Sire, I am 
charmed ; what I feel cannot be expressed by 
woixU.' The king then said to me, < Racine has 
much wiu' I answered, *> Sire, he has certably 
a great deal, but truly those young ladies have 
likewise great talents ; they enter into the sub- 
ject as if they had never done any thing else.* 
' Ah ! as to that matter,' rejoined he, ^ it is very 
true ;' then his majesty retired, and left me the 
object of envy. The prince and princess then 
ipoke a few words to me, and Mudame de Main- 
tenon another word ; I answered them all, for I 
was in luck." 

Here the woman of sense and talent, is eclips- 
ed for a moment by the gossip. One evening 
Lewis XIV. danced a minuet with Madame de 
Sevigne. After it was concluded she said to her 
cousin, Count de Bussy :•— «« It must be owned 
we have a great kuig." ^ Oh i without doubt, 
cousin," replied the Count, " what he has just 
been doing is really heroical !" It must be own- 
ed, that of ail human follies, there are none more 
foolish than those of vanity. 

ROBERT CALEF, 

A MERCHANT of Boston, rendered himself 

famous by his book against witchcraft, when 

die people of Massachusetts were under the 

most strange kind of delusion. The nature of 

y2 
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tSxis crime, so opposite to all common seote, hur 
been said to exempt the accusers from obBa*v- 
ing ttie rules of common sense. Thk was evir 
dent from the trials of witches at Salem, 1693; 
Mr. Calef opposed facts in the simple garb off 
truth to fanciful representations ; ^et he offend* 
ed men of the greatest learning and infiu^ice ; 
He was obliged to enter into a controversy, 
which he managed with boldness and address^ 
His letters and defence were printed in a vohime 
at London, 1700. Dr. Increase Mather, then 
president of Harvard college, ordered the wiek* 
ed book to be burnt in the college yard ; and the 
members of the old north church published a de- 
fence of their pastors, the Rev. Increase and Cot- 
ton Mather. The pamphlet printed on thb oc- 
casion has this title page, ^ Remarks upon a 
scandalous book, against the government imd 
ministry of New-England, written by Rotot 
Calef." Their motto was, truth will come off com* 
queror^ which proved a satire upon themselvesi 
because Calef obtained a complete triumphs 
The judges of the court, and jury confessed 
their errors ; the people were astonished at 
their own delusion y treason and common sense 
being on Calef's side ; and even the present 
generation read his bdok with mingled se&ti- 
ments of pleasure and admiration. A new cdi» 
tion was printed at Salem, 1796. 
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MlTBmt]>ATB8 THE SECOND. 

There is a very extraordinary man now liv* 
ing in Constantinoples who* is generally known 
under the name of Soliman, the (< ealer of subli- 
mate." He is a hundred and six. years of agey 
and has seen the following successions of Sul* 
tans :— Achmet III. Osman, Mahmoud, Musta- 
pha III. Abdal Hamed, Selim III. and the pres- 
ent Sovereign. . This man, when young, accus- 
tomed himself) as the Turks do, to swallow opi- 
um : but having taken by degrees a large quan- 
tity without producing the desired effect} he a- 
dopted the use of sublimate, and, for upwards of 
thirty years, has taken a drachm, or sixty grains 
a day. He would sometimes go to the shop of 
a Turkish Jew, and call for a drachm of subli- 
mate, which he mixed in a glass of water, and 
drank it up immediately. The first time the 
apothecary was very much alarmed for fear he 
should be charged with poisoning the Turk ; 
but he was struck with astonishment when he 
saw the man again, on the next day, who called 
for another dose.-— Lord Elgin, Mr. Smith, and 
several gentlemen now in England, have met 
tius extraordinary man, and have heard him say, 
that the sensation he experienced after he had 
drank that extremely active poison, was the most 
delicious he ever enjoyed. Such is the force of 
liabit I It is generally thougbtf that j&ince. thp 
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days of Mithridates, do one had ever made coo* 
Btant use of such a substance. 



Learned men, says Voltaire, do not usually 
write familiar letters well ; like professed dan- 
cers who cannot make a gracrful bow. 

HEALTH, 

Like the garden rose, blows fairest in the open 
day, and gathers freshness from the breath of 
heaven, unrivalled by the penciled flower, whose 
guady tints touch but the vacant eye ; unequall- 
ed by the painted cheek and larded neck — ^vain 
mockeries of beauiy I The artificial flower, 
blooming at a distance in the luxuriance of col- 
our, may attract the sight, may warm the imagi- 
nation ; the deluded sense may yield to the im- 
pression, and solicit the extended hand to place 
it in the bosom. — But where is its fragrance ?— 
it is insipid and not worth retaining. 

CURIOUS letter. 

The following enigmatical letter was actually 
sent not many years ago to a Right Reverend 
Dean :— 

" Rev. Sir^— I am told there is a book which 
lies in your study in sheets ; and all who have 
seen it admire tliat it. should remain so long UQ» 
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bouiA^. I think it is called Martial^s Efiithala' 
miumi or some such name ; but lest I should be 
mi&taken in |he title, I will describe it as well 
a» I can. 

<( It is a fair and beautiful nianuscript, the ink 
very black and shining^ on the whitest virgin vel- 
lum that can be imagined. The characters are 
so nice and delicate as to discover it to be the 
work of some masterly hand ; and there is such 
symmetry and exact proportion in all its partSf 
and ^he features (if I may so call them) are sc^ 
just and true, that it puts the reader often in rap- 
tures in admiring the beauties of them. 

*« The book has an additional ornament, which 
it did not want — all the margin being flourished 
with gold. But that which commends it more 
is, that though it has been written full eighteen 
years, as I am informed, yet it is not sullied nor 
stained ; in so much that one would think it 
never was turned over by any man ; and indeed 
there is reason to believe the first leaves are as 
yet unopened and untouched. 

<^ The volume itself does not appear to be of 
any ^reat bulk, and yet I understand it has been 
valued at thirty thousand {>ounds. 

" It is pity so valuable a piece should ever be 
lost ; and the way to prevent this is by increas- 
ing the copies of it. If the author will give con- 
senty and you will license it, I will immediately 
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put it into the press. For my part I will spare 
no pains to embellish and adorn the whole widi 
the most natural and lively figures ; and I shall 
not despair of producing an edition as beauuful 
in the eyes of all men as the dear original is at 
present in mine. Methinks I could read it with 
pleasure night and day. 

" If therefore you will do me the favour to let 
me have your company this evening, and bring 
this incomparable piece along with you, it will 
add to the entertainment of every one, but par- 
ticularly of him who is always with great respect 
" Yours, 

« Elzvier." 

This letter was written by a gentlenian who t 

few years before had lost a very amiable wife ; 

and the intention of it was to invite the Dean and 

his company to supper, particularly a young lady 

of the name of Marshal, about eighteen years of 

age, with a fortune of 30,000 pounds, who was 

lodged in the Dean's study, his house being fill- 

^ with visitors. 

La Belle ^saemdiie. 
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ORIGIJSTAL POETRY. 

FOR rUE POLTAVtBOS. 

LINES 
VPOK LADT Warren (wife of sir john 

WARREN) BART. LATE ADMIRAL ON THE 
HALIFAX station) ON HER DEPARTURE 
VOR ENGLAND. 

Oh ! clime so chilling to the heart's best glow, 
And all the nobler energies that flow 
From sense and feeling— taste and virtue join*d, 
That stamp a model of the perfect mind \ 
Yet still amidst its various ills appears, 
A valued boon that e*en this spot endears. 
Which like a star amid the gloom of night 
Sheds its pure lustre to the grateful sight. 
The hapless wretch, just sinking to despair. 
Raising with hope the lowered brow of care, 
Feels its soft radiance e'en reflected there. 
Tis sbe^^ihe. brilliant star of cheering light 
That shines forever steady ever bright. 
Whose kindly influence gently beams on all. 
Bat those whose errors bid its glance appaL 
Her peerless deeds the valued lesson give, 
To teach how nobly worth and wisdom live. 
Whose heavenly efforts bid the bigot's mind, 
In a discarded child a blessing find. 
Whatever suffers claims her fondest cares. 
And each by turns her christian bounty shares ; 
To the still house of grief she bends her way, 
Consoling e*en to hope the sorrowing day. 
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la every ttite dhpliy»her blamelett life, 

A model for the parent as the wife. 

Whilst QEmvs,Judgemint, Uarning^ taste refin'd, 

Speak the rare treasures of her cultured miod. 

So formed to bless,— kind heaven bestows the power. 

And on her head does every blessing shower. 

Tho' sorrow's shaft awhile her peace annoyed. 
And hope in one dear only son destroyed — 
A noble prop, just raised to bless her love 
So reared'-her virtues in his life to prove. 
Awhile despairing at the fatal stroke. 
Yet ne*er her duty to her Ood forsooL 
All care for /<^ in other good is lost. 
Pride of a sex, as one my greatest boast. 
Since in ber nature every worth is traced. 
Matured by wisdom, and by beauty graced. 

But cease— no more admiring eyes must gasee 
On all those charms which so much beggar praises 
Now to a more congenial clime she goes. 
Where every blessing heaven cm man bestowt 
Awaits, to welcome home from scenes so wild 
Its bless'd, admired and truly virtuous child. 

And may each good protracted Hfb attend. 
And HE, her bosom's best, he^ HONooHto friend, 
Remain to bless— whilst filial love prepares 
Its sweet return of fond affection's cares — 
May thus for her each rapture breathe around,. 
By love duirclaif and tvitb bdnours €tOV>M*d, 

Whilst I no more beneath ber friendly eye. 
Must view those Varied charms that tuvtr ^ 
But in my breast shall ever fondly live. 
The dear remembrance all their power can give. 

PoXrTMNIA. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 

THE VOICE OF PRAISE. 

Tbb&b is a voice of magick powtr. 

To chann the old, delight the youDg— > 
In lordly hall, in rustick bower, 

In every clime, in every tongue, 

Howe'er its sWeet vibration rung, 
In whispers low, in poet's lays^ 

There lives not one who has not hung, 
Enraptur'd on the voice of praise. 

The timid child, at that soft voice, 

Lifts for a moment's space the eye; 
It bids the fluttering heart rejoice, 

And stays the step prepar'd to fly : 

'Tis pleasure breathes that short quick sigh, 
And flushes o'er that rosy face : 

Whilst ihame and infant modesty 
Shrink back with hcstitating grace. 

The lovely maiden's dimpled cheek. 

At that sweet voice still deeper glows i 
Her quivering lipt in vain would seek. 

To hide ihe bliss her eyes disclose ; 

The charm her sweet confusion showt, 
Oft springs/rom tome low broken word % 

O praise ! to her how sweetly flows 
Thine accent from the lov'd one heard \ 

The Hero, when a people's voice 
ProcUimt their idol yictor nuft 
VOL. 2. % 
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Feels be not thea hk tool rei«iee» 

Their shouts of love, of praise to hear ? 
Yes ! fame to generous minds i» dear«— 

It pierces lo their inmost core ; 
He weeps, who never shed a tear. 

He trembles, who ne'er shook before. 

The Poet too— Ah well I deem. 
Small is the need the tale to tell ; 

Who knows not that his thought, his dream. 
On thee at noon, at midnight dwell i 
Who knows not that the magick spell 

Can ch »rm his every care away ; 
In memory cheer his gloomy cell. 

In hope can lend a deathless day. 

Tis sweet to watch affection's eye. 

To mark the tear with love replete, 
To feel the softly breathing sigh. 

When friendship's lips the tones repeat ; 

But oh ! a thousand times more sweet. 
The praise of those we love to hear I 

Like balmy showers in summer heat. 
It falls upon the greedy ear. 

The lover lulls his rankling wound, 

By hanging on his fair one's name s 
The mother listens for the sound 

Of her young warrior's growing lame ; 

Thy voice can soothe the mourning dame. 
Of her soul's wedded partner riven ; 

Who cherishes the hallow'd flame. 
Parted on earth to meet in heaven ! 



That voice can quiet passion's mood, 
Can humble merit raise on high, 

And from the wise and from the good 
It breathes of immortality ; 
There is a lip, there is an eye. 

Where most I love to see it shine. 



To hear it speakj to feel it sigh— • 
My mother, niea 1 say 'tis thine I 
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Uptn senmg m Uautifil JnfaM sleeping on tite iludm tfiif Moibetr, 

Upon its native pillow dear. 

The little slumb'rer finds repose. 
His fragrant breath eludes the ear. 

As zephyr passing o*er a rose. 

Yet soon from that pure spot of rest, 
Love*8 little throne ! shall you be torn.: 

Time hovers o'er thy downy re«t. 
To crown thy ruby brow with thorn. 

Oh ! thoughtless 1 couldst thou now but see 
On what a world thou soon must move. 

Or taste the cup prepar'd for thee 
Of grief, lost hopes, or widow'd love. 

Ne'er from that breast thoud*st raise thine head, 
But thou wouldst breathe to heav^ apray'r. 

To let thee in thy blossom fade, 
And in a kiss to perish there. 
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HAPLESS KATE. 

faf oM SfDM of wcaltA rccumii^ 

little dream the mos of eate* 
How, with €old aad hanser pinbig^ 

Sadly glide aj cheerlcM dap. 
Scnu^cn towii tty noqile tale, 

Carcle« of an Ckphaa't ftte^ 
Whilit,alaft! eadi pnwng gaie 

Seeoii to agh te haple» Kats ! 

Once a fidier't darling treamre. 

By a mother o«oe carcM*d, 
All mj dap were crown*d with pleasare^ 

All my nights with babBy rest : 
Till for brighter worlds than this 

Death exchanged their earthly state ; 
Ah! the hour that brought them bliss. 

Brought despair to hapless Katb ! 

Some of falsehood oft accuse me» 

Some a worthless blessing givtf. 
Oft the morsel they refuse me. 

E'en the pamper'd dogs receive. 
Oft the menial's haujg^ty voice 

Spurns me from his master's gate ; 
^, intent ofi selfish joys, 

Mock the woes of hapeless Katb f 

Cruel mortals ! deaf to sorrow ! 

Scomers of my grief, adieu ! 
Something whispers, " Ere to-morrow 

Katb will be aore blest than you V* 
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HoVring on yon golden beam, 

Lo ! my parents* spirits wait ! 
Hark ! their anj^el tongues exclaim, 

<■ Welcome, welcome, hapless Kate 1** 



ON EARLY RISING. 
Sbk what a crimson glory shines 

Through the curtain on thy bed ; 
'Kindly all those radiant lines. 

From the pillow lift thy head. 

Fling thy long cIos*d casement wide : 
Hark ! what soft, melodious lays f 

On mine ear the accents glide, 
** Rationals, arise and praise." 

O, what scents come on the gsle. 
Stores of fragrance now unfold ; 

Tis those blossoms fill the vale. 
Finely ting'd with pink and gold. 

Health sits waiting on the hill ; 

Fly, and drink the morning air^ 
Pleasure shall thy bosom £11^ 

While thou seek'st the goddess there. 

See what numerous beauties shine, 
Wheresoe*er the" eyes cam rove ; 

presents from a hand divine. 
To the children of his love. 

Let the wings of morning bear 
To that Parent songs of praise; 
z 3 _ 
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Iiet them tptcd with ardent pra^f 
For hit bletttof through thy cUyt. 

Precioiii it each fleeting hour ; 

Haste, and greet the moment gyvm ; 
Virtue's joys are in thy pow*r ; 

Rise, and take her path to heaven* 



PLEASURE. 

Ah, let not Pleasure's witching eye. 

Beguile thy wandering youth :-«- 
A thousand wiles around her fly ; 
And thousands more in ambush lie. 

To draw thy heart from truth. 

Loose flowing robes her limbs adorn ; 

And smiles h^r features wear ; 
But, as the rose conceals the thorn, 
Ftell blooming to the blushing mom^ 

She bides each danger ne^. 

And though her paths be strew*d with flowen^ 

That mock the rain-bow dies ; 
And mirth reside in all her bowers, 
'\Vhile musick floats in dulcet powers. 

Along the trembling «kies* 

yet, ah ! the smile of Pleasure's Qyeen ; 

Her bow'rs where mirth would reign \ 
Her dulcet song, her flowery scene. 
With all her charms that intervene, 

^re fleeting, falsf , and yaiou 



CUPID. 

As Cupid once, tkis brows to grace^ 

^ violet chaplet wove ; 
He chanced a honied bee displace^ 

Which stung the God of Love. 

The chaplet quickly cast away. 
With pain and rage ateail'd ; 

In tears he to his mother gay. 
The said mishap bewail'd. 

f* O help me, Venus I mother, see ! 

^ May I not yreW complain, 
^ When such SLfiMltry ins^ct-b^e, 

*< Can cause such litter pain ?** 

To whom the laughing dame replied— 

** Totmg Urcbitt as thou art, 
^ They who tby little shafts have trie^* 

«* Can feel ne greater smartJ* 



STANZAS 
IFritieii on H^efelleviing line from Cbmucer : 
^ Hard is the herte that lovith nought.^ 

As slow the waning year retire. 
The wild-wood warblers lose their fLte*. 
Long shall they rest on lonely wing, 
Far from their mates, till jocund spring 

Again the month of Love has brought : 
^t mankii^d nature grants to prove 
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Through every month the power of Love ; 
Hard is his heart that loveth nought. 

And f, who once in froliek mood^ 
With wild and witless hardihood, 
Julia unknown, would mock the woe 
Which only faithful lovers know. 

When first I saw her face, I thought^— 
<* If aught on earth so angel bright 
(* Can charm the sou! to soft delight, 

<* Hard is the heart that loveth nought.** 

Tom from thy circling arms a£ar, 
To pine beneath the eastern star, 
As sad my Hogering eyes I turn 
To see thee my departure mourn««<*> 

« Too dear thy love can ne'er be bought, 
<* Sweet sottl-^I sigh ; thou ne*er shall rue ; 
" I deem the heart that loves untrue 

** More hard than his that loveth nought." 
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TO THE PUBLICK. 

Crateful €or the patronage with which the 
labours of the editor have been rewarded ;— 
and considering that the present size and foim 
of the Polyanthos necessarily exclude from its 
pages pieces of any considerable length, in or- 
der to give a suitable variety to its contents, the 
editor and publisher is emboldened to offer to 
the publick the following conditions, on which 
i% will be enlarged, should a sufficient number 
of subscribers appear to authorise the proce*^ 
dur^. 

Each number will contain fifty six pages 
octavo, printed on a handsome type and fine 
woven paper. 

Each number will be decorated with an JEn* 
^aving'^The engravings will consist either of 
portraits of eminent and respectable American 
citizens ,• or or. select views of American seen* 
e?^— and both will be executed in the first style 
of excellence that the state of the arts in our 
country will permit—To each number will also 



be attacbed a Pitce of3ihuidtj cither ongimJ, 
or selected from some £iTo«inte composer, soil- 
able for perfonnaDce oo the Piano-Forte 

The price of the work oa this enlarged plan 
will be Fire Dollars a jear, pajable half yearly 
in advance. 

It will perhaps be expected that we now state 
(he sources from which our miscellany is to be 
sapplied— As ^ nothing is more embarrassing 
to modest assurance'' than to demand credit for 
what is in anticipation, we shall promise to pro- 
duce nothing that is not in our possession. 

The portraits will be accompanied ¥dth 
suitable biografi/ncal notices ; and the other en- 
gravingS) with such descriptive remarks as may 
be necessaiy to elucidate the subjects. No fur- 
ther assurances relating to original communica- 
tions will now be given ; for the editor will 
' not hold himself responsible for the perform- 
ance of promises made by others. If, how- 
ever, moderate anticipation should prove the 
harbinger of reality, the Polyanthos will often 
teem with indigenous flowers not less grateful 
perhaps to the eye and tl^e mind, than the most 
brilliant exoticks. 
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(K our selections we are able to be itiore ex- 
plicit and positive. From the Gentleman's^ the 
£urofiean^ and the Monthly Magazines^ we shall 
ts^e such Itferal'y and fihilosofihical Essays as 
shall be deemed interesting to all classes of read- 
ers. From that deservedly celebrated work, 
f La Selle Assemhl^^ we shall publish the Tales 
*^^Ad Romances ; the " Letters on Mythology^' 
trapdated from the French of a modern admir- 
ed Author, atid « The Mirror of Fashion^ in a 
Series of Lettef^ from a gentleman to a Lady of 
Quality/' 

Those Ladies and Gentlemen, who are dis- 
posed to patronise in the metropolis of New- 
England, a periodical work devoted exclusively 
to polite literature, are respectfully solicited to 
aid the editor in the prosecution of his plan. — 
# 
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